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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


TWO WOMEN. 


One passes her days in a stately home, 
In a mansion old and grand, 
And one lives there in her cot by the sea 
With its garden of yellow sand. 
One robes herself in garments rare, 
And wears her jewels fine, 
But over the fisher-wife’s simple attire 
No costly gems glitter and shine. 
One rides behind her prancing steeds 
Through reaches of lovely lands, 
One walks adown the pebbly beach 
Fast holding her children’s hands. 
One reigns a queen, ‘mid the glittering crowd 
That throng her gilded halls, 
One sits alone with her babies asleep 
In a room where the moonlight falls. 
One lives for self, that her cup of life 
May be filled to its overflow 
With sparkling joys unmixed by the care 
And the labor she scorns to know. 
One lives to give in daily toil 
Her life for those she loves, 
Through quiet ways where duty leads 
With gladsome steps she moves. 
And so they go their separate ways, 
And one is accounted blest; — 
She who rules and reigns in the princely home 
Has of blessings the rarest and best. 
But what see the angels, who over them both 
Their silent and loving watch keep? 
Who is rich and who poor when judgment is made 
Of life’s treasures most real and deep? 
Ah! methinks to those eyes that from, Heaven look 
down 
Not the gleaming of jewels or gold 
Could e’er hide from sight, or bathe in warm light 
The spirit all selfish and cold. 
No treasures of earth, though piled to the skies 
And reaching out widely and far, 
Could make rich the soul who ne’er for its own 
Held the treasures that fadeless are. 
Nor ever could poverty’s guise make dim 
The spirit that shines like a star 
The unselfish love and the noble intent 
No meager surroundings could mar. 
—Provincetown, Mass. 























“THE CAREER OF LETTERS.” 


A young girl of some talent once told me 
that she had devoted herself to ‘‘the career 
of letters.” I found, on enquiry, that she 
had obtained a situation as writer of ‘‘socie- 
ty” gossip for a New York newspaper. I 
can hardly imagine any life that leads more 
directly away from any really literary ca- 
recr; or any life about which it is harder to 
give counsel. The work of a newspaper 
correspondent, especially in the ‘‘society” 
direction, isso full of trials and temptations, 
for one of either sex, in our dear, inquisi- 
tive, gossipping America, that one cannot 
help watching with especial solicitude all 
women who entcrit. For their very talents 
as women are a source of danger; they are 
keener of observation from the very fact of 
their sex, more active in curiosity, more 
skillful in achieving their ends; in a world 
of yossip they are the queens and men but 
their subjects; hence their greater danger. 

In Newport, New York, Washington, it 
is the same thing. The unbounded appetite 
for private information about public or 
semi-public people creates its own purvey- 
ors; and these again learn to believe with 
unflinching heartiness in the work they do. 
I have rarely encountered a successful cor- 
respondent of this description who had not 
become thoroughly convinced that the high- 
est desire of every human being is to see his 
name in print, no matter how. Unhappily 
there is a great dea) to encourage this belief; 
Il have known men to express great indigna- 
tion at an unexpected newspaper puff, and 
then to send ten dollars privately to the au- 
thor. This is just the calamity of the pro- 
fession, that it brings one in contact with 
this class of social hypocrites; and the ‘‘per- 





sonal” correspondent gradually loses faith 
that there is any other class in the world. 
Then there is the perilous temptation to pay 
off grudges in this way, to revenge slights; 
by the use of a power with which few peo- 
ple are safely to be trusted. In many cases, 
such a correspondent is simply a child play- 
ing with poisoned arrows, he poisons oth- 
ers, and it is no satisfaction to know that in 
time he will also poison himself, and paral- 
yze his own power for mischief. 

There lies before me a letter written some 
years ago to a young lady, anxious to enter 
on this particular ‘‘career of letters,” —a let- 
ter from an experienced New York journal- 
ist. He has employed, he says, hundreds of 
lady correspondents, for little or no com- 
pensation, and one of his few succcssful 
writers he thus describes: ‘‘She succeeds 
by pushing her way into society, and ex- 
tracting information from fashignable peo- 
ple, and officials, and their wives.... She 
flatters the vain and overawes the weak, 
and gets by sheer impudence what other 
writers can not.... I would not wish you 
to be like her, or reduced to the necessity of 
doing what she does, for any success jour- 
nalism can possibly give.” And who can 
helpechoing this opinion? If this is one of 
the successful laborers, where shall we 
place the unsuccessful; or rather, is success 
or failure the greater honor? 

Personal journalism has a prominence in 
this country with which nothing in any oth- 
er country can be compared. What is call- 
ed publicity in England or France means 
the most peaceful seclusion compared with 
the glare of notoriety which an enterprising 
correspondent can flash out at any time— 
as if by opening the bull’s-eye of a dark 
lantern—upon the quietest of his contempo- 
raries. It is essentially an American insti- 
tution, and not one of those in which we 
have reason to feel most pride. It is to be 
observed, however, that foreigners, if in 
office, take to it very readily; and it is said 
that no people cultivate the reporters at 
Washington more assiduously than the dip- 
lomatic corps; who like to send home the 
personal notices of themselves, in order to 
prove to their governments that they are 
highly esteemed in the land to which they 
are sent. But however it may be with 
them, it is certain that many peuple still 
like to keep their public and private lives 
apart; and shrink from even the inevitable 
eminence of fame. One of the very most 
popular of American authors has said that 
he never, to this day, has overcome a slight 
feeling of repugnance on seeing his own 


name in print. Tv. W. &. 
o> ee 
ROME—MRS, HOWE-—RISTORI, 


Rome, City of the Cresars and the Popes— 
Rome, the Holy and the Eternal City, has 
seasons when it seems scarcely less com- 
monplace than Court Street, or even the 
region of Chelsea ferry. This is when 
comes the annual spring incursion of bar- 
barians from the North, when aspirates are 
sowed and reaped as indiscriminately by the 
wayside as ever in the rural regions of 
Britain, and when the galleries, museums 
and ruins are invaded by foreign hosts who 
gather in groups to compare purchases of 
mosaics, cameoes and silk scarves, and loud 
observations concerning their respective ho- 
tels, the extortions of the Roman shopmen 
and cabbies, and to shriek enthusiastic ad- 
miration of this ‘‘sweet ruin,” that “lovely 
Hercules,” or ‘‘magnificent Madonna.” 

But when, the excursion-ticketed and non- 
ticketed rush has passed on to Naples, and 
Rome is left again to the students and lovers, 
then it is again the Holy, the Eternal City. 
And it is there that if to the American, 
wandering among the galleries, museums 
and ruins, comes a sudden thought of home, 
it comes almost invariably accompanied with 
a dreamy feeling, that Rome and America 
are infinitely far apart. 

Although amid these scenes our country 
people are far more numerous than Romans, 
and the English language, more than any of 
the Continental ones, the speech in which 
one hears oft-expressed, the art-criticism, 
historical associations and poetical quota- 
tions that the place suggests, yet every liv- 
ing being, he of Oshkosh and she of Yank- 
ton, seem there but flitting phantoms of.a 
dream, and nothing so real as the world of 
the mighty past, shadowed down from those 
ruins, or speaking from those pictured walls. 

Young Swellery-Swellington from Marl- 
borough Street, accidentally left behind by 
the rush, who is doing Europe in a six 
weeks’ vacation with an English-speaking 
guide, as he skips over the mosaic pave- 
ments of the lonely Vatican, awed into un- 
wonted silence by the presence of the world’s 
masterpieces of sculpture, seems not half 
so much a being of time and eternity, as the 
diviue Apollo or the immortal Perseus sbin- 
ing whitely beside him. Flora McFlimsey 





tapping her little boot heels through the al- 
most deserted galleries of the Borghese, the 
Doria, the Colonna or the Corsini, is not 
half as palpable to the consciousness as are 
the lovely Madonnas, the radiant dames of 
ducal courts, the noble matrons and maid- 
ens of by-gone centuries that smile down 
from the walls; and even Judge Heavyman 
and his solid family from Minnesota, study- 
ing their way with Hare’s Walks in Rome, 
aud the Student’s Gibbon, through the col- 
umnsand arches of the Forum,seem far more 
ethereal and evanescent than the throng of 
classic ghosts that troop out from the dead 
ages to meet the wanderers from a fresh, 
young world. Tous in Rome, that young 
world seems farther away than the width 
of seas and continents, because it stands 
broadly in the sunshine of to-day, while we 
are dreaming far adown these painted, 
sculptured, ruined, ghost-haunted vistas of 
countless yesterdays. 

It was with this feeling, that some days ago 
in the picture gallery of the Doria Palace, 
I heard a gentle voice behind me make some 
comments upon the portrait of Macchiavelli, 
by Bronzino, upon which I chanced to be 
at that very moment looking. It was as if 
into a vivid present of Florentine and ducal 
magnificence, where cringing craft taught 
despotic heel how to press heaviest upon 
human rights, and papal and princely Bor- 
gias wavered wickedly to and fro, I heard 
a dreamy voice speaking from out a dim 
and far-off past. I did not at first recognize 
the voice, but yet it vibrated with such 
sweet, vaguely-remembered music, that I 
forgot} Florence, the Medici, Borgias and 
Macchiavelli in an instant, as I turned to 
look at the speaker. There was a lovely, 
slender, pale-faced lady, dressed in simple 
mourning, whom we would scarcely notice 
in a crowd, unless to beware not to press too 
closely or heavily against her, lest she be 
crushed like a flower, a snowflake, or any- 
thing else too frail and fair to bear rough 
contact. That moment the o!d world and 
all its riches of art and history faded from 
my consciousness. As if by magic, 1 was 
transported from the Doria Palace in Rome, 
to certain comfortable parlors across the 
sea, where a company of thoughtful wo- 
men were wont to meet, and where I have 
oftenest seen the pale-faced lady seated in 
the president’s chair, just*under a crayon 
portrait that tells how unusually fair she 
was to look upon—even as the world looks 
upon fairness—before heart and intellect 
consumed her strength. 

“Look at her!” I exclaimed excitedly to 
M. who has lived the last third of her years 
abroad. ‘Look! that lady is famous in the 
world of literature, and of all good deeds. 
She wrote a poem, that as the Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, would have made her fame 
had she never written another word in her 
life. She—she—she,” and in my excite- 
ment, I could only add—‘*She—she—and she 
was the president of the Boston Women’s 
Club when we left home!” 

“Julia Ward Howe?” whispered M. with 
no end of implied exclamation points after 
the celebrated name. ‘‘That little lady! It 
cannot be! She is not as large as I am!” 

Like the boys who always credit Alexan 
der the Great with the dimensions of the 
Rhodian Colossus, M. evidently thought 
that to be commensurate with her renown, 
our honored president should have the 
stature of a monumental] Minerva! 

Another moment, and in the very pres- 
ence of all those pictured heroes, saints, 
martyrs, princes and courtly ladies, we 
turned our backs upon Europe and chatted 
softly with our president of all the familiar 
names that are household words with mem- 
bers of the distant club; of the young cler- 
gywoman, Mary Graves, who has the look 
of wax and the staunchness of steel, of the 
energetic physician, M. Safford, of Lucy 
Stone, the valiant, and Abby May, the 
brave and true, of Mrs. Cheney, the witty, 
and Mrs. Livermore the mighty, of all the 
eloquent and silent members, who at that 
moment seemed so near to us in Rome, that 
I formed the fraction of a resolution to take 
the ferry and sail over for the next club tea! 

“Do you ever see the WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL?” I asked with self-sacrificing interest 
concerning my own copy, that had that very 
morning been read in the sunshine of the 
Pincian hill, not far removed from where 
Lucullus squandered in luxury the fortune 
amassed in wars, where Nero's ghost walked 
in the middle ages, where Messalina held 
loathsome orgies, and where now fair-faced 
Goths and natty Gauls take the morning air 
unmolested by the descendants of their an- 
cient foes. It seemed strange that the Jour- 
NAL, telling of the wrongs and the triumphs 
of women in our blessed native land, should 
wander so far away from the scene of its 
warfare. What, therefore, was my surprise 
to learn that mine is not the only copy read 





in the region of the Tarpeian Rock, and the 
Capitoline hill; and more, that upon the 
waters of the Nile, tothe shadow of the 
eternal Pyramids, to the Lebanon cedars, 
and to Jerusalem, that brave little sheet has 
brought good tidings of a living, striving 
generation. 

“I receive the JouRNAL wherever I am,” 
said our president. ‘‘And the club will be 
always very dearto me, although I shall 
never again be the leader.” 

But now a bright vision swept down upon 
us, and with the words ‘‘Dearie, you will 
never see this gallery in the world if you 
stay always in one place,”—whisked our 
president away before we could draw a long 
breath. 

Seeing her thus summarily disposed of, 
M. opened her eyes wide with amaze. 

‘‘What!” she exclaimed. ‘‘The great 
Mrs. Howe treated like that!” and I am not 
sure that her ambition to become a Titian ess 
or a Rafael-ess did not receive a blight on 
the spot, with her realization that even the 
glory of a star ceases to be impressive to 
one who had lived always within its radi- 
ance—and that evena Titian or a Rafael 
may have been very much tyrannized over 
sometimes. 

A week or two ago we attended a reading 
given by Madame Ristori for the benefit of 
the Gould Home. The Sala Dante was 
crowded with English-speaking people, and 
it seemed not in Rome but London. Mad- 
ame Ristori came upon the stage in com- 
pany with a well-known American, Cavaliere 
Terry, and a lady whom I last saw in Bos- 
ton and of whom I had last heard as jour- 
neying in the Holy Land. Madame Ristori 
is a large lady of apparently fifty, with ex- 
traordinarily long arms, that reach widely 
into space in her dramatic gestures, and 
with the usual Italian unnatural abundance 
of hair plainly arranged, and ‘‘curtained” 
beside a very high forehead in antique style. 
Her waist is small enough in proportion to 
the rest of her figure, to put all the lances 
of our corset-crusaders into action, and yet 
she evidently has robust health after a ca- 
reer of toil that wouid have conquered many 
corsetless women. She wore a purple silk 
with trimmings ingeniously arranged to di- 
minish even more the apparent size of her 
waist, and she evidently approved of the 
hour-glass improvement of the female figure, 
the unimproved condition of which is so 
ungracefully exhibited in the Venus di Milo 
and the Capuan Psyche. The reading was 
from Schiller’s Mary Stuart, Madame Ris- 
tori reading the part in English, Mr. Ter- 
ry taking the part of Essex, and the lady in 
black velvet with her white hair surmounted 
by the little Breton cap, now worn by Eng- 
lish dowagers, the role of Elizabeth. It was 
difficult to tell whether Madame Ristori’s 
English accent was good or not, so excessive- 
ly stagy was her manner of declamation, so 
much more emphasized than the lines, the 
mouthings, gaspings, shudderings, etc., 
with which they were accompanied. On 
the stage with the accessories of scenery and 
costumes, and with other actors, all this 
over-acting might seem less unnatural; but 
in asimple dramatic reading, it brought the 
sensationalism of the theater too broadly 
into the critical daylight, and was displeas- 
ing. The lady beside her, who seemed every 
moment in danger of being wiped out of 
existence like a dew-drop, by the tragédien- 
ne’s long arms, read her part so beautifully, 
with such exquisite enunciation, so much of 
regal hauteur and so little seeming of phy- 
sical effort to express the strong passions of 
the lion-hearted queen, that one would have 
thought she had the soul of the fiery Tudor 
herself within her slender frame. ‘‘Who 
is she?” whispered the Italian daughter of 
an English mother behind me, to an Italian 
friend. 

“She isa very distinguished American, I 
did not hear her name,” answered the Ro- 
man. ‘‘Butis not hers the perfection of 
dramatic reading?” 

“She is probably some famous tragédien- 
ne” said the first speaker; ‘‘and is not she a 
delicate little creature!”’ 

“Creature,” “‘little,” and ‘‘tragédienne,” 
were such inappropriate words to apply, even 
in ignorance,to a woman whose mighty heart 
and intellect have wrought and do work 
so grandly with the clay of her day and 
generation, that I could hardly refrain from 
rising to explain. 

Just then the first speaker repeated her 
question to an English lady who sat behind 
her. 

“It is Julia Ward Howe, one of the finest 
poets, thinkers and Woman Suffragists of 
America,” said that lady. 

At which the Italians and English-Italians 
opened their eyes wide, that the ‘delicate, 
little creature” had not a crown of laurels or 
a bloomer costume, as they have heard all 
those abnormal creatures wear in that erratic, 
remote America. 

MARGARET BeRTHA WRIGHT. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELLA Drerz is to publish a volume 
of her shorter poems. 

QUEEN VicTortA has received an auto- 
graph letter from Pope Leo, welcoming her 
to Italy, and expressing good wishes for her 
welfare. 

Miss Worpswortn, daughter of the 
Bishop of Lincoln and grand-niece of the 
poet, is to be lady principal of the college 
for young ladies which is to be established 
at Oxford. 

Mrs. CaRo.ine 8. Brooks, who was fa- 
mous at the Centennial for her sculpture in 
butter of the head of ‘‘Iolanthe,” has just 
returned from Europe, and is at present in 
Washington. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured in 
the Berkeley St., Church last Sunday even- 
ing, on Temperance, for the Woman’s Chris-: 
tian Temperance Union. There was a 
crowded house. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU’s representatives 
object to the publication of one of her let- 
ters which appears in the memoir of Mrs. 
Jameson, and it is to be omitted from future 
editions of the work. 

Mre. Howrrt, wife of the late William 
Howitt, was the mother of eleven children, 
only three of whom are now living. Mrs. 
Howitt is now nearly eighty years of age. 
Of the three children, one, Mrs. Alfred 
Watts, is an artist and author, and another, 
Margaret Howitt, has also beeome known 
by her pen. 

Miss I. C. DE Veuuine, of Springfield, 
has been acting chaplain at the Reformatory 
Prison for women at Sherborn, during the 
illness of Miss Pierce, who died last Satur- 
day. Miss De Velling’s friends here, are 
desirous that she should receive the appoint- 
ment to the vacancy, believing ixer especial- 
ly fitted for it. 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis, publisher of the 
Church Union, carries on that paper, man- 
aging all its departments with the help of 
two women. She has also the superinten- 
dence of her large family, and does the sew- 
ing for herself and children; besides, she 
publishes The Little Gem. It is a great deal 
too much for one woman. * 

Miss MoreuEr, of Chicago, one of the 
graduates of the Women’s Hospital Col- 
lege, has been successful in winning, by 
competitive examination, a place as assistant 
physician to the county insane asylum. 
This is the first competitive success of a lady 
in securing a hospital position in this coun- 
try, where doctors of both sexes have met 
in competition. 

Miss Eva L. Pinney is lecturing in Ohio 
on temperance, and is highly spoken of by 
the newspapers. Miss Pinney was at 
Indianapolis at the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and read a paper. Miss Pinney is pleasant 
in her personal appearance, She is inter- 
ested in reform questions, and desires to 
promote them by her personal service. 

Mrs. Ermine A. Smiru, on the evening 
of the 14th, delivered an address on ‘‘Am- 
ber,” before the New York Academy of 
Soience, of which she isa member. This 
is the first time any woman has ever read a 
paper or spoken before that scientific body, 
and her remarks were received with ap- 
plause, and the spoken thanks of the pre- 
siding officer. No person can present a pa- 
per or speak, who has not something origi- 
nal. Her work was the analysis of what is 
called Black Amber, never analyzed before. 

MariE, Duchess of Edinburgh, does not 
appear at all uglyin the eyes of Mrs. Hoop- 
er. The latter says that the picturesof the 
Duchess are far from doing her justice. She 
has become much thinner, and her face has, 
in consequence, lost the heavy look that was 
its chief defect. She hasa lovely, bloom. 
ing complexion, and would be very pretty 
if her chin were not too short. She is tall 
and graceful, and her figure, when Mrs. 
Hooper saw her, was shown to advantage 
in the very simple jacket of black braided 
cloth that she wore over a black silk skirt. 
She is very intelligent and highly accom- 
plished. 

Tue Misses CLARA, Hitpa, ELLEN and 
HENRIETTE MONTALBA are four accomplish- 
ed sisters of Spanish blood who live in Lon- 
don, and who are known alike for their so- 
cial graces and their artistic skill. The 
youngest sister, Henriette, is a sculptor, and 
will send to the Royal Academy this year a 
bust of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. The three 
other sisters are successful painters. Miss 
Clara Montalba, a pupil of Isabey, is espe- 
cially remarkable for her Venetian scenes. 
These young ladies are special friends and 
favorites of Princess Louise, and the Misses 
Hilda and Henriette Montalba are now vis- 
iting her at Rideau Hall. 
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Dear little, queer little truandle-bed trash; 
Sleeping and waking, and smelling the hash 
And coffee for breakfast, and wanting to know 
If sugar is made of the pretty white snow; 
And “how many grasshoppers al! in a row 
Can make enough syrup for dear little Jo 
To eat on his own buckwheat pancakes.’ Ho! ho! 
You dear little, queer little trandle-bed trash, 
Bad little. glad little trandle-bed trash, 
Killing a fly on the low window sash; 
And soon in a flower-pot burial ground 
Reposes the dead, ‘neath the tiniest mound 
And domino monument. Then the low sound 
Of weeping and wailing is heard to resound. 
Sach doings would Solomon's wisdom confound, 
You sad, precious, bad httle trundle-bed trash. 
White little figures kneel there by the bed, 
Tiny clasped fingers and reverent head. 
Art children, or angels, 1 question, as low 
From seraphic lips a petition doth flow; 
“God bless my dear paps and mamma; and oh! 
Just please to send Santa Claus down here below, 
With oranges, biggest that ever did grow.” 
My darlings still art thou, sweet trundle-bed trash! 
—Independent. 
+e 
DRIFTWOOD FLAMES, 


BY GEO. 8. BURLEIGH. 


In a cabin low and dingy, fortressed by the dunes of 
sand 
From the charging tramp of sea-winds, and wild 
waves that storm the land, 
Gleams a firelight, streaming outward far along the 
moonless bay, 
Reddening, on the serried breakers, their white 
: plames of feathered spray. 
Fishing-nets, and glistening “‘oil-skins,” anchors 
huge and grapnels smail, 
Hang along the smoky girders, or lean starkly on the 
wall, 
Jutting from their own black shadows into that trans- 
figuring flare 
That lends fitful life and glory to the rudest forms 
they bear. 
Bending to the ruddy firelight, o’er a needle thick 
with twine, 
An old face, where storm and danger have set many 
a rugged line, 
Sits,—a Rembrandt from the canvas risen rough in 
ruddy flesh— 
In among a coil of drift-net, mending every broken 
mesh,— 
A brave fisherman who wrestlee with the sea-gods in 
their hold, 
From their strong, reluctant fingers wringing life for 
young and old; 
Fora rosy little maiden sits beside him, blue-eyed, 
sweet, 
Happy, watching, feeding the quaint flame-sprites 
dancing at her feet. 
Beautiful, and weird, and wondrous, whispering 
their mysterious tales, 
Their quick tongues in clinging volutes lap the waifs 
of cruel gales,— 
Fragments from the wrecks unheard from, round 
whose jags the witch-lights play,— 
With a low and mocking laughter, and then sob their 
lives away. 
There aspire of tenderest violet, with a shifting, 
crimson base, 
Bends about a gilded moulding that caught beauty's 
startled face 
Ta the death crash; here a yellow flame, shot through 
with lances red, 
Wraps a splinter torn by winter tempest from a keel- 
son's bed. 
A soft wraith,—a phosphorescent vapor more than 
flame,—coquets 
With a remnant of some casket where a rose-scent 
still regrets 
‘he fair hand the last to close it, and it well may 
seem, that tries 
In that tremulous vibration to'reclaim its bridal prize. 
‘Mt a shivering jet of quivering purple hovers, leaps, 


and waves 

O’er the block it touches never, like a fate-fire over 
graves; 

Vanishing, and reappearing, as a ghost whose tale 
untold 


Burns within him till his pale lips speak the horror 
that they hold. 

Here a shred of hemper netting, there a carved and 
shattered scroll, 

Flashes, and goes up in glory, like a liberated soul; 

While a mass of knitted live-oak, raveled on a grind- 
ing reef, 

Burns with splendors many-colored as the myriad au- 
tumn leaf, 

Now the little maiden tosses to the flames a rough- 
hewn toy,— 

A rude boat, from shores unknown, launched by some 
lone fisher’s boy,— 

And a momentary vision flits across her silent 
thought, 

Then the lonely beach seems lonelier where her gol- 
den shells are sought. 

Now the grandsire’s task is ended. and he folds her 
in her cot, 

With a kiss of love and memory for the mother she 
knew not; 

And he lights and warms his old heart on the waifs 
of young desire, 

And from all the life-storms leave him kindles there 
his driftwood fire. 

—Exchange. 








THE BALANCED COLUMN. 
BY T. F. BUSH. 


What a poring over and adding up of 
that family cash-book! Poor Mrs. Ray sat, 
with pen in hand, an old envelope upon the 
sheet, putting down the figures, as she went 
over column after column They would 
not come right. In vain she added, in vain 
she counted her fingers so as to be sure. The 
debtor side far over-balanced the credit. 
She put down her pen and rested her head 
upon her hand, trying to think how it was 
she had spent so much more than she had 
received. She was thinking, and bitter 
thoughts too. What should they do? Her 
husband received only just so much salary 
as cashier in a bank; till now she had been 
able to make both ends meet, as is the com- 
mon saying. Her pretty house was always 
in order, and each one who entered felt that 
the perfect fitness of everything produced a 
harmonious whole. Taste, not expense. 
governed in it, and her whole family had 
been ruled by that principle; her children 
were always neatly and appropriately dress- 


ed; but she never followed the tasteless fash- 
ion of attiring them so that, a little elonga- 
ted, they would not be known from “their 
maiden aunt or grandmother. Her aim had 
been to keep them children as long as pos- 
sible; she did not wish them, in babyhood 
and childhood, to exhaust the excitements 
of youth and maturity; therefore their 
pleasures as well as their toys had been sim- 
ple. But now they were growing older, 
and it was a problem how to meet the added 
expense. 

So she sat, and thought and pondered, 
occasionally setting down figures, deduct- 
ing one and adding another, till, finally, she 
threw down her pen in weariness, and with 
more of a feeling of despair than she had 
ever felt before; one hand hung listlessly 
down, and the other shielded her eyes; she 
was so absorbed in thought that she did not 
hear alight step enter the room, and was 
unconscious of the presence of any one till 
she felt a small delicate hand slide into hers, 
an arm clasp her neck, while a soft, warm 
kiss was pressed on her forehead. 

‘Why, mamma, what are you thinking 
off? I never in my life saw anything so 
near a cloud on your darling face before; 
come, I'll be a little breeze, and blow off 
that thin mist which obscures our home 
sun. There, there, it goes curling up in 
mazy rings,” and she puffed and blew like 
a gentle zephyr. 

The mother smiled, and parted back the 
sunny curls which clustered round her fair 
girl’s brow. ‘‘You are a splendid little 
£olus, my Fay, and might drive away all 
clouds, and indeed you do. I know I 
ought not to be troubled; if I had the per- 
fect trust I ought to have I should not be, 
but see here, Fay, I cannot make these two 

columns balance, and it has been so all the 
year.” 

“Let me look, mamma; you know I can 
often find what troubles you in the balanc- 
ing way. I don’t wonder you find it hard 
now to make your outgoes conform to your 
incomes, for the taxes are so heavy and ev- 
erything is so enormously high, and you 
have not brought your family up to live on 
air, more’s the pity. I will tell you, dear 
mother, what you have brought them up to 
do, and that is what I came in to talk to 
you about.” She caught up an ottoman, 
and placing it at her mother’s feet, nestled 
close to her, and laying her head upon her 
lap, looked up with such a soul-full expres- 
sion into the sweet motherly face that was 
bending over her. The color went and 
came in the fair round cheek, and the soft 
blue eyes were suffused, but she controlled 
with a strong effort the emotion; it showed 
her power of will that she could so soon 
master it. ‘Mother, you and papa have 
done all you could to give me a good edu- 
cation; now what will be the real use of 
that education unless I make it benefit oth- 
ers?’ 

‘For self-development, Fay, for your 
own growth, for maturing the intellect, for 
ripening the soul placed within the temple 
of your body, to be therein fitted for its im- 
mortal life.” 

“You have taught me too many lessons 
of self sacrifice, my dearest mother, to have 
me feel that any of our powers are given to 
us to use for self alone; if we live only for 
our own growth, even if it is the growth of 
the higher me, we do not live the Christ-life, 
we hide our talent in the self-napkin and 
bury it in the earth-mould of conceit and 
arrogance No, the only way for the three 
talents to bring forth six, is for them to be 
put out at interest, used by others and for 
others. Now, mother, can’t you see where 
my long preamble ends? 1 wish you could 
just guess, for it does seem a little conceited 
for your Fay, just out of her teens, to set 
up—for—for—a—a—teacher—there, it’s out, 
and I will tell you the whole of my plan.” 

‘Plan! Miss Fay, you have gone on pret- 
ty far, without mamma’s sanction to have 
formed a plan.”” The mother spoke lightly, 
but it was to hide the deep feeling which 
swelled in her heart. 

“Grace and Mary Morley told me that 
their mother wanted to form a class to study 
with them, and asked me if I knew any 
one who could teach them in Latin, Mathe- 
matics, History, and French. Now, Moth- 
er, I think I understand these branches 
well enough to impart instruction in them, 
and it would improve me so much—and 
then, dear mother, I could help you balance 
your columns, and the debtor side would 
no longer be so much heavier than the 
credit.” 

The motker clasped her in her arms, and 
the tears fell thick and fast upon the young 
girl’s face. She gently and playfully wiped 
them off, saying, ‘‘O, mamma, I must call 
my band of zephyrs again to disperse these 
clouds; it is a regular shower; but the sun 
is breaking out and we shall have a clear 
sunset, and some golden cloudlets, too, if 
you will let me do as I wish.” 

“I cannot consent to such a sacrifice, 
Fay.” 

“Sacrifice, mamma? I don’t know how 
you understand the word.” 

“Why, my child, you do not realize what 
it is you would do; you are on the very 
threshold of life, ready to enjoy everything 
about you; you have been educated for so- 
ciety.” 

“Will my teachiug a few young ladies 





prevent my enjoying society? so far from 





it, it would only widen my circle and give 
me new objects of interest. I shall not turn 
recluse if 1 am a teacher.” 

“But, Fay, it may affect your social posi- 
tion. Many of your present friends would 
drop you if they thought you were support- 
ing yourself by teaching.” 

The blue eyes dilated, and a look of pained 
surprise stole over the expressive face. She 
pondered a few moments and then said,— 
“I cannot think you are right, mamma, for 
I know our circle of friends are intelligent, 
high-minded people, who would honor rath- 
er than despise a person for improving, to 
the uttermost, the talents their Heavenly 
Father has given them.” 

‘But, my dear child, it cannot be denied, 
there is a conventional feeling against a 
woman’s doing anything for herself.” 

“And would you, my dearest mother, 
have me yield to such a prejudice, when 
every law, both human and divine, is against 
it? My theory is that every girl of my ac- 
quaintance would be happier if she had some 
aim in life; if she were allowed to fit her- 
self for some profession or some duty, and 
not feel that she is born to be supported by 
father, brother, or husband.” 

“Why, Fay, I did not know you had 
thought of these things at all, and here you 
have arrived at a conclusion, which, as yet, 
few but the wisest and best have reached.” 

‘Mother, when I saw Eva Grey give her 
hand to Morris Moore, and promise to love, 
honor and cherish him, a man I knew she 
could not and did not love, a man who could 
only lower instead of elevate her character, 
and this because if she did not marry him, 
she must either teach, or keep accounts or 
sew, and thus, as she thought, lose caste, I 
began to look into the question, and I 
thought if she had been educated to self- 
dependence and to feel that it was as truly 
honorable for her to follow some art or pro- 
fession as it was for her brother to be a phy- 
sician or asculptor, she would not have 
been tempted to the self-desecration and 
perjury of marrying aman she could not 
esteem.” 

“It is all true, Fay, but the prejudice 
against it arises, in part, from the idea that 
women so educated do not make good 
wives.” 

‘Half the miseries of married life pro- 
ceed from the want of knowledge in the 
wives; had a woman some noble art, pro- 
fession or science, she loved with enthusi- 
asm, she would not be inclined to waste her 
thoughts on dress, and the mere frivolities 
of life. I think it is heart-sickening, moth- 
er, to see our girls. My set 1s rather better 
and more sensible; they don’t make their 
Krishnu and Vishnu quite so much of their 
milliners and dressmakers, but there is 
enough of it even with them. I have heard 
father say he believed many a man was 
driven to dishonesty by the extravagance of 
his wife. If that wife’s thoughts had been 
turned, in early life, to some art, or study, 
the time now wasted in shops, and in the 
streets, upon dress, would be given to her 
favorite pursuit, and she would not be 
tempted to neglect the duties of home A 
woman so educated would find her happi 
ness at home; and then, mother, if misfor- 
tune came to her, as it does to so many, she 
would have a resource not only against men- 
tal but pecuniary trouble and anxiety.” 

‘Tis very true; I often think of that no- 
ble woman, Mrs. ——, who, when hurled, 
by one fatal blow, from her high position 
of ease and competency, devoted herself to 
the education of young iadies. She has 
stamped her name and teachings on hun- 
dreds of hearts, and her influence will be 
felt for generations. Had no misfortune 
come to her, she would have remained the 
fine lady, educating her own family, and 
gracing society, but forgotten ere the violet 
had time to blossom over her grave. Now 
she is, and ever will be, associated with the 
cause of education in not only her own 
State, but country. And yet, Fay, I heard 
Anna Fremaine say, that Mrs. —— had 
lowered herself very much, and had lost her 
high position in society, by undertaking to 
teach.” 

“Did Anna Fremaine say that? I have 
often thought how much more she would 
be respected and admired, if she would take 
a class of young ladies, and let them reap 
the benefits of the great advantages she has 
had. Ishould think the grey hairs, sowing 
themselves so thick and fast in her father’s 
wise head, and her mother’s look of anxious 
care, and the striving to keep up, and to 
educate her younger sisters and talented 
brother, would have driven her to the posi- 
tion of self-support and aid to her loved 
ones long ago.” 

‘She has hoped to make a wealthy mar- 
riage, and thus escape the thraldom she 
dreaded.” 

‘‘What an unworthy motive! O mother, 
how it sullies a young woman to let such a 
thought enter her mind. Is not this anoth- 
er, and the strongest argument for granting 
my wish? Please let me balance the col- 
umns in this book, which is such a perplex- 
ity to you, by putting down on the credit 
side the $700 I shall receive for this class 
of young ladies; then I shall have enough 
to occupy my mind. I shall not, for mere 
employment be forced to balance between 
coil and waterfall, hat or bonnet, round 
waist or long trails, but I shall have the 
consciousness of improving the talents con- 





fided to me, in aiding others in self-improve- 
ment, in relieving my father’s mind of anx 
iety, and in balancing the credit and debit 
side in your cash book.” 

“The last is the least argument, my own 
Fay, because we can contract a little. The 
children are so old now I can part with Bes- 
sie. It would be a loss to me, indeed, but 
I should not weigh it against your comfort 
or happiness; but what you say of the true 
aim of life is correct. I shudder at the 
thought of your floating only upon the sur- 
face of things, becoming engrossed with 
dress and flirtation, and finally marrying a 
man inferior in culture and mental power 
to yourself, just because an unoccupied 
mind left you fancy free to wander any- 
where. Perhaps ycu may prefer something 
else to teaching. If you would like to 
study medicine, or any branch of art or sci- 
ence, we will aid you in it.” 

“No, mamma, I think one of my three 
talents is for teaching; that has not been 
improved like the others, it needs develop- 
ing, so I will take it out of the napkin, and 
see if it isa good one. I cannot tell you, 
dear mother, how muchI thank you for 
granting my request. I feel more a woman 
already. Father has done everything for 
me, but it never seemed to me right that the 
‘*house-band” should have all the work to 
do, and that his strength should support so 
many in idleness. Even if he was rich, 
mamma, I should want to doit, but then 
instead of balancing your columns with my 
receipts, Ishould use them ‘‘to feed the hun- 
gry, clothe the naked,” aye, and to the min- 
ister to the body and mind of those help- 
less little ones, whom our Saviour left in 
our charge when he said ‘‘Feed my lambs.” 
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A WOMAN OF TIMBERVILLE WANTS 
LIGHT. 

You know, or will when I have told you, 
that Timberville has always been a very 
quiet town, with orderly and sedate inhabi 
tants—that is, the majority of them. For 
myself, I was blessed with a Christian moth- 
er, who, I trust, taught memy womanly du- 
ties well, and early to read the Divine word. 
The teachings of St. Paul sank deep into 
my heart. I felt, with him, that it was ‘‘bet- 
ter not to marry,” unless I could greatly bet- 
ter my condition. As no such opportunity 
offered, the memory of my sixteenth sum- 
mer had grown dim in the shadows of the 
past, and I was still in ‘‘maiden meditation 
fancy free,” when a ‘‘Woman’s rights wo- 
man” awakened quite a turmoil in our 
midst. Not by anything she said to us, for 
she was only a woman, and we paid but 
little heed to her words. But she aroused 
the opposition of Elder Jenkins, who is a 
powerful Scripture expounder, and he 
preached a long and lucid sermon, from I. 
Corinthians xiv., 85: ‘‘Andif they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home.” I liked the sermon, but I must con- 
fess to great perplexity. I had followed 
St. Paul’s advice in not marrying, and there- 
fore had no husband to ask, and there were 
so many things I wanted to know. Con- 
cluding the next best thing would be to ask 
the opinion of wives who had learned of 
their husbands, I sallied forth. Mrs. Sam 
Jones was the first on my list. ‘‘Yes,” she 
said, ‘‘that wasa very fine sermon yesterday. 
It would be all well enough to ask our hus- 
bands if St. Paul had only directed them to 
answer. But so long as he did not and they 
will not, we are precious well off, I can as- 
sure you. Here Paul says, ‘And if they 
will learn anything.’ Now, there are lots 
of things I want to know—for instance, 
how much Sam pays a year for cigars, when 
he says times are so hard that I must wear 
my old bonnet this season. I would like to 
know if it is at the lodge he stays so late so 
many nights in the week. The other day 
I went down town for a bottle of soothing 
sirup, for baby had fretted all night, and 
was so cross that day I could not get my 
work done, and what should I sée but Sam 
talking as cosy as could be with a mighty 
pretty girl. He was so interested he never 
saw me asI hurried past him, so anxious 
was I about my poor teething baby at home. 
Now, I would like to know who she was, 
but, my sakes, you ought to see how mad 
Sam gets when I ask him such questions. 
Then again,” she ran on, “if we want to 
learn anything we must ask of our hus- 
bands at home—if we could only ask them 
in company they would not dare to answer 
us so. It may be Paul did not marry him- 
self, but he knew mighty well how to please 
the men who were married. And then, to 
add insult to injury, he must say, ‘If they 
will learn anything,’ as if it was a matter 
of doubt whether such stupid creatures as 
we would ever want to know anything.” 

*‘But, Mrs. Jones,” said I, as soon as I 
could get a word in edgewise, she was so 
excited. ‘Perhaps St. Paul meant only 
those things that concern our spiritual well- 
being.” 

“Oh! that is what you think he means,” 
said she; ‘“‘well, you ought to hear Seth 
Green’s wife tell how Seth comes home 
nights all scented up with tobacco and 
whiskey, and when she hears the children 
sing their little hymns and say their baby 
prayers, Seth breaks in with ‘We won’t go 
home till morning, till daylight doth ap- 
pear,’ and when she, to quiet him down, 





asks him about the mystery of salvation by 
faith, or the efficacy of prayer, he will say, 
‘When aman comsh home tired (hic) he 
don’t (hic) want to talk nonshens (hic).) 4 
nice teacher of spiritual things, he is! And 
there is Melinda Smith.” says she; ‘her 
husband tells her that she has five senses as 
well as he—brains—if she will only use 
them, and what sense is there in asking him 
about things she ought to understand better 
than he,’ he told her; her lungs were smal)- 
er than his, and probably of more delicate 
texture, and there would be just as much 
sense when she wanted a breath of fresh 
air for her to send him out walking and 
then take his breath when he came in. He 
says ‘she must eat for herself, breathe for 
herself, and think for herself.’” 

I went home discouraged, and now, dear 
Inter Ocean, you will see why I appeal to 
you. If you can give me any light on this, 
there are other things Paul said, 1 want to 
ask you about. But now I want to know 
chiefly what women who have no husbands 
shall do, and, next, how shal] women who 
have such husbands find out things?—Dor- 
cas Allen in Inter Ocean. 
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MADAME PATTERSON BONAPARTE. 


There are other lives yet remaining linked 
by one tie and another with the first Napo- 
leon, but none more remarkable than that 
of Madame Patterson Bonaparte, which 
closed at Baltimore recently. It is the 
province of somein history to distinguish 
events by their contact with them, and the 
privilege of others to be distinguished by 
their contact with events; but it was the 
peculiar distinction of Madame Patterson 
to belong through stress of circumstances 
tothe last class, and in spite of all untow- 
ard circumstance, to display the qualities 
which by common consent, assigned her to 
the first order. among the women, whom 
the accident of marriage and the mockery 
of birth, united to the fortunes of the im- 
perial family of France. She joined those 
fortunes too early and claimed her share in 
them too late; both the uncle and the nephew 
put aside her claims toa valid marriage with 
Jerome Bonaparte, but the long stretch and 
perspective of her life, enabled her to take 
an equal, though distant interest in General 
Bonaparte’s campaign against England in 
Northern Africa, and the military excur- 
sion of his grand-nephew, the present prince 
imperial, to Zululand in Southern Africa, 
to witness another demonstration of Eng- 
lish power, events a century apart. 

It was a brilliant but doubtful match she 
made in 1803 (who has not heard the story’) 
with Captain Jerome Bonaparte. He was 
the youngest brother of the first consul, in 
six months to bethe first emperor of France, 
but France in twelve years before had had 
one third the constitutions, which in the last 
ninety years have sent a great country rock- 
ing from license to despotism. There was 
nothing there to make certain the future of 
the Bonapartes, and Miss Patterson be- 
longed to that assured American stock, 
which had furnished the financial manage 
ment of our Revolution, and has continued 
to our own day, to direct the trade and bank- 
ing of a great sea-port. The time came 
when she was to be alone among the Bona- 
partes in the possession of assured means, 
and she has never ceased to rest a fond hope 
of her grandson’s succession to his uncle’s 
throne, which remained the last darling 
dream of her old age, upon a fortune she 
had herself amassed. It had been her fate 
never todo more than dream of an imperial 
connection. Upon her marriage, the young 
girl of seventeen found herself excluded by 
a policy which swayed the court, the courts 
and the military power of France. Unier 
the code Napoleon, then a year old, and to 
whose highest tribunal she appealed, and 
appealed in vain within our own time, to es 
tablish the legitimacy of her offspring, the 
record of her marriage was formally ex- 
cluded from the records of France, and the 
Cfficial journals of the new empire announc- 
ed that she might set foot within its bor- 
ders, only as the mistress of her husband. 
Her youth passed, while the cliques and 
cabals of St. Cloud, by which the crowns 
of Austerlitz, of Wagram, and Jena, were 
distributed among the Bonapartes, pivoted 
around her reception. A French fleet 
watched her, ministers corresponded about 
her, her own family dared entrust to cipher 
only the record of her movements. 

She had started to return to France with 
her husband, a year after her marriage. 
He was weak, cowardly and indecisive. 
They were separated. She made the mis- 
take of her life and took refuge in England. 
Her son was bornthere. His father became 
king of Westphalia. He offered his repu- 
diated wife, residence and a patrimony with- 
in his dominions. Broad as they were, she 
retorted that they were not wide enough for 
two queens. The answer won her a pen- 
sion, recognition and a place in the family, 
which then ruled Europe, from its chief, 
Napoleon I. She lost the pension with his 
fall; she regained it when a Bonaparte re- 
turned to reign in France. Her recognized 
place in the imperial family she never lost. 
She formed a part of that shadowy circle 
of discrowned kirgs and soiled princesses 
who met at Rome around the one member 
of their family, whose place in the church 
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saved him the fall of the rest, Cardinal 
Fesch. 

It came to pass that this American wo- 
man, now middle-aged, was recognized as 
easily first of this discredited throng, in 
grace, in charm and in endowment. Gort- 
schakoff, then distinguished in a service to 
which he has since given fifty successful 
years, saw in her abilities which might have 
delayed the fall of the great emperor, and 
the names of those who accepted and at- 
tested his praise are the names of those who, 
like him, counseled the rulers of Europe. 
During the long eclipse of the Napoleonic 
family, she returned to Baltimore, poor, 
embittered and disappointed. She had lost 
the love of her father, and she had gained 
nothing but the empty praise of useless abil- 
ities in ber European career. The rising 
splendor of the second empire she shared, 
but she was denied farther part in the hon- 
ors of the imperial family, when her grand- 
sons attacked her husband’s will, and her 
marriage was brought to the rude test of a 
court whose decree was again swayed by 
dynastic influence. But she lived to see 
Sedan as she had seen Waterloo, and her 
two grandsons retain the name and the as- 
sociation with an imperial house, which it 
was her life-long struggle to establish. 





OVERWORK. 


Dead, cold and stiff in his shroud; all 
that skill and affection could do was done. 
The disease baffled all, atid thus they are 
passing away—the good, the trtie, the brave. 
Eloquent tongues are silenced; vigorous 
pens are laid aside; active brains are par- 
alyzed, and hearts that throbbed with gen- 
erous emotions pulsate no more. Over- 
work, want of rest, absence of recreation. 
For these things medicine has no remedy, 
n@‘panacea, no balm. It is the auction of 
life, going, going, gone. Struck down to 
the bidder—Death. Is there, indeed, no 
remedy? Is Sinai’s command to be forever 
held in abeyance? Is life to be a ceaseless 
struggle,a continuous warfare? Is the phys- 
ical and mental harp with so ‘‘many strings” 
to be forever kept in tune to be swept by 
the fingers of necessity, whether the tones 
that are produced be as solemn as a dirge or 
cheerful as the mellow notes of the lark? 
Truly, ‘life is real, life is earnest,” but 
death is quite as real and earnest, and far 
less inviting. The laws of life are inexor- 
able and irrevocable. There is absolutely 
no appeal fromthem, The penalties which 
their violation entails follow quick, and 
their avoidance is impossible. ‘‘Worked 
to death” is the saddest epitaph that was 
ever inscribed on tombstone or tablet, when 
the good sleep their last sleep, and still 
“overwork” is taking off thousands of men 
and women every year. Some choose a 
life of ceaseless toil, when their surround- 
ings do not require it. They form the hab- 
it of application to business and pursue it 
without physical or mental relaxation. It 
is with them ‘‘business before pleasure,” 
and the leisure day never comes. It is the 
to-morrow that never appears, for with each 
dawning day come fresh demands, and the 
promised recreation is postponed. Such 
men do not ‘‘rust cut,” but they wear out 
too soon, and as a result communities are 
startled with the announcement, ‘‘dead by 
overwork.” ‘‘Overwork” from choice is 
not so rare @ spectacle as a good many peo- 
ple might suppose, while ‘‘overwork” from 
necessity is an exhibition which may be 
The vic- 
tims of circumstances which they cannot 
control, harnessed to the treadmill of toil, 
they are forever pulling, but making no 
headway. The bright days come and go, a 
thousand voices invite them from toil, to 
recreations and relaxations amidst the joy- 
ous scenes that nature so lavishly provides 
for the recuperation of mind and body and 
soul, but earnest longings are hushed by the 
stern command of necessity, and the work 
goes forward. The Sundays come with 
their holy hush; the bells call to worship 
and to prayer; the great thoroughfares are 
deserted by the restless, surging throng; 
burdens are laid aside; thoughts, freed from 
the daily routine, go out after new objects 
of interest; the brain, exempt from the ex- 
acting demands of duty, regains its vitality, 
and the body, relieved of the harness of toil, 
finds rest. For one day in seven it was de- 
signed that earth should be a type of heaven 
—but alas! necessity, which knows no law, 
demands in thousands of instances that 
Sunday shall be like all other days; that 
body and brain shall toil on until the cli- 
max is reached—‘‘dead from overwork”— 
and then another starts upon the task, to 
Teach, in due time, the same sad fate. An 
urgent demand of the age is a proper divi- 
sion of time between labor and relaxation 
—a just comprehension of the imperative 
demands of body and mind for rest and re- 
cuperation. It cannot be ‘‘all work and no 
Play,” without being subject to penalties 
Which are productive only of sadness. The 
ume should come when people should find 
time to die, instead of being killed. ‘Dead 
from overwork” should no more be written; 
our study, our application evidence a want 
of knowledge of the laws of life and health, 
and those who are practising such errors are 
Killing themselves. It may be possible that 
‘Nn numerous instances necessity demands 
the sacrifice; in such cases the surrender 





must be made in the face of the penalties 
certain to follow, but only when necessity, 
which poverty makes uncompassionate, de- 
mands a victim, should any one be killed 
by overwork. —Jndianapolis Sentinel. 
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A CLUB FOR LADIES. 


The possibility of maintaining a club in 
London which should be opened to ladies 
and gentlemen has for several years been 
the subject of discussion. That ladies, 
especially those residing in the country or 
in the suburbs, needed a club where they 
could dine and rest after the fatigues of 
shopping and visiting exhibitions in town 
was admitted, but it was felt that matiy 
prejudices and dangers would have to be 
encountered in making such a social innova- 
tion. At last, however, the experiment is 
to be tried, and the Russel Club, named af- 
ter its proprietor, who is well known as the 
proprietor of several successful clubs in 
London, has been opened in premises on 
the east side of Regent street, nearly oppo- 
site the Polytechnic. Here ladies will be 
able to dine or get a luncheon, or after the 
opera a supper. In addition to reading- 
rooms supplied with magazines and news- 
papers and books from a library, there are 
dining-rooms and smaller rooms for work 
or chess, and so forth, and a drawing-room 
appropriated exclusively to ladies; while 
the male members’ tastes are also provided 
for in a suite of rooms including a billiard- 
room, cardrooms, dining rooms, and a 
smoking-room in a separate wing, where 
alone smoking will be allowed. One feat- 
ure of the club is the possession of a box at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Convent Garden, 
to be at the disposal of the members of the 
club, the tickets for which will be drawn 
by ballot free of charge. The point of chief 
importance to the success of the club was 
obviously the unblemished reputation of 
the members, and the committee, which in- 
cludes two bishops and several of the cler- 
gy among its members, will assuredly re- 
quire sufficient guarantees of the good stand- 
ing of all who seek election. Among the 
members already enrolled there are sixteen 
peeresses, seven peers and many members 
of Parliament, so the club evidently starts 
under good auspices. The entrance fee is 
ten guineas, and the annual subscription for 
ladies three guineas. It only remains to be 
added that the apartments are luxuriously 
fitted up, the ladies’ rooms especially being 
very beautiful; and that the furnishing and 
very tasteful decorations have been carried 
out at a cost of $50,000. 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG MOTHERS, 





The three requisites for babies are plenty 
of sleep, plenty of food, plenty of flannel. 
The saying that. man is a bundle of habits 
is as true of babies as it is of grown children. 
If an infant is accustomed from its birth to 
sleep from six o’clock at night till daylight, 
the habit of early sleep will be formed, and 
the mother may have all the evenings to 
herself. 

If the baby sleeps all night, a lung morn- 
ing nap will naturally come about dinner- 
time, after which the child, except when 
very young, should be kept awake until six 
o’clock. Perseverance in this routine will 
soon result in securing quiet evenings for 
both the child and the parent, 

Some mothers have a long season every 
morning and every night in getting the baby 
asleep. They rock them and sing to them 
till Morpheus infolds them. With most 
children this is entirely unnecessary. An 
infant can be accustomed, by a few days’ 
training, to go to sleep itself for a morning 
nap as well as for the longer rest at night. 

A mother has duties to herself as well as 
to her offspring. While she should exercise 
a constant care in securing its utmost phys- 
ical comfort, she should secure rest and rec- 
reation for herself. In no other way can 
she keep fresh in feeling and buoyant in 
spirit. Nothing isso wearing as the un- 
ceasing tending of a fretful baby. 

Every means should be employed to aid 
the child in taking care of itself and giving 
as little trouble as possible. It may learn 
in babyhood to amuse itself with toys or by 
watching movements going on around it. 

Fashion as well as good sense requires in- 
fants’ dresses to be made with long sleeves, 
and high in the neck. Fashion requires 
children of all ages to be warmly clad. 
Flannel should encase the whole body, with 
the exception of the head and hands. The 
fruitful cause of colic in infants is the 
nakedness of their necks and arms. 

Regularity in feeding is as important as 
either of the other requisites. Babies cry 
as often from being fed too frequently 
as from hunger. Let the mother obey the 
dictates of common sense in this matter and 
not force food into a baby’s stomach for 
every little compiaint it makes. 

Chiidren of three or four years old need 
much more sleep than they usually have. 
For irritable and nervous children sleep is a 
specific, and it can be secured to them only 
by the force of habit. Many light forms of 
disease may be cured by keeping a child in 
a uniform temperature and in quiet. Let 
the young mothers who read this article ex- 
periment upon these few suggestions, and 
we are sure they wil! have many an hour 
in the nursery for reading and thought.— 
Zt. 





BOSTON LECTURES. 


This is no longer a particular title, to be 
appropriated by any one individual; it is 
generic, and coversa variety of discourse, 
by different speakers, never more marked 
than just at the present time. 

During the last month, the following cour- 
ses of lectures have been simultaneously 
in progress in this city: 

1. The Monday Lectures, by Rev. Joseph 
Cook, at the Tremont Temple, of a charac- 
ter now widely and well understood. 

2. The American Indians, by Rev. Dr. 
Rufus Ellis, at the Lowell Institute; politi- 
cally didactic. ; 

8. Modeth Greéce; by Mr. Davidson, also 
at the Lowell Institute; descriptive and phil- 
osophical, with an educational improve- 
ment. 

4. On Ideality in Science, by Prof. Ben 
jamin Peirce; a daring flight of a Christian 
faith into the realms of infinite space and 
time. 

5. Early American History, by Mr. John 
Fiske, at the Old South Church; philosoph- 
ically descriptive, though hardly avoiding 
some old errors; as to, for instance, the 
Roger Williams business. 

6. American Literature, by Mr. Francis 
H. Underwood, at Union Hall; personal and 
critical. 

7. Goethe and Schiller, by Miss Hardaker, 
at Codman Hall; analytic and critical. 

8. Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures, 
by Miss Laura E. Poor, at the South Con- 
gregaticnal Church; descriptive and com- 
parative. 

This is cettainly a very creditable list, 
even for Boston; and the notable feature of 
it is that three out of the seven courses are 
on purely literary topics, that two of these 
three are by women, and that the subjects 
of these two are perhaps the most difficult 
of all.—The Literary World. 
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ONE FRIEND OF CHINAMEN. 





A Methodist parson in Nevada has pub- 
licly declined to abandon John Chinaman. 
The Rev. Mr. Gober went to Grass Valley 
from Sacramento, taking with hima Mon- 
golian man-of-all-work. The members of 
the flock liked the shepherd, but hated the 
shepherd’s dog, and it was not long before 
the board of stewards demanded the expul- 
sion of the Chinaman. The minister as- 
sured them, that John had lived with him a 
very long time, was a tolerable Christian 
and an exceedingly good fellow, and there 
was noreason why he should be discharged 
from service. The stewards subsequently 
returned to the attack, and informed the 
parson that they would not pay his salary 
if he refused to dismiss the Celestial. The 
reply was, ‘‘Come to church next Sunday 
evening.”” The church was crowded on the 
evening in question, and the sermon was 
awaited with breathless interest. The pas- 
tor’s reference to the Chinese question was 
brief but pointed. ‘‘The stewards have 
told me that unless I discharge the China- 
man in my employ, they will no longer be 
responsible for my salary. My wife has 
learned to like John because he is a good 
Christian, thinks so much of us, and does 
his work so faithfully. I now answer you 
once for all, that the Chinaman shall stay 
with us, and I shall continue as pastor of 
this church until the Conference segs fit 
otherwise to direct me, salary or no salary, 
starve or no starve! I have never yet been 
intimidated from what I considered my duty 
as a Christian, and do not propose to be 
now! Brethren, it strikes me pretty forci- 
bly that it would be better for you to fol- 
low the religion taught in the ;Bible than 
that dealt out on the Sand Lots in San 
Francisco,” 

Prejudice is prejudice, but grit is also 
grit. There was applause from every side 
of thechurch, and when the preacher left 
the pulpit, a prominent member of the con- 
gregation stepped up to him and said: ‘*Par- 
son, you have partaken of my hospitality 
in the past manyatime. Recollect that my 
latch-string hangs on the outside when you 
come that way. There is a crustin our 
cupboard when your salary fails.” 
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DR, CHANNING'S VOICE. 





Dr. Channing was an insignificant figure, 
short and slender, about 100 pounds of 
flesh during the last years of his life being 
the garment and instrument of this mighty 
soul. In the desk, however, he was of 
commanding hight. Where was the hiding- 
plaee of that marvelous voice? one of the 
three most eloquent, says Emerson, that he 
ever heard. He spoke with an habitual 
rising inflection rather than cadence, which 
seemed to raise every listener to the skies; 
soft yet audible, and melting yet resonant, 
clear when it whispered, and clarion when 
it rang. Hetold methat, with speaking 
for many years, new tones had been devel- 
oped in his voice. One day at his home an. 
unbeliever complained of Christ’s denunci- 
ation of the Pharisees as too severe. Chan- 
ning got the book, turned to the passage, 
and read the ‘‘Woe upon woe!” in his way, 
so solemn, gracious and calm. ‘Oh,” said 
the infidel, before the recitation stopped, 
‘if he spoke in that tone my objection is 
withdrawn.” _ Henry Clay’s voice was call- 
ed a band of music, Webster’s was a trum- 

hanning’s a harp. 
a , C. A. BARTOL, 


AN ENTERPRISING WOMAN. 


A pleasant story comes from over the 
seas, of how one Madame Charlotte Erasmi, 
a German widow with six children, earned 
a competency for herself and built up a 
great business house, in the quaint old town 
of Lubeck. Some ten or twelve years ago, 
she started a tiny shop for the sale of canned 
fruits and preserved meats. She canned the 
fruits, meats, and vegetables herself, and 
they were all of superior quality, and pres- 
ently, came into good demand. Madame 
Erasmi was a woman of great energy and 
intelligence, with business tact enough to 
see on which side her bread was buttered. 
Step by step she enlarged her factory and 
her sales, shrewdly and carefully, until the 
tiny closet which at first held her earthly 
possessions grew to fifty times its original 
size. She educated her children, meantime, 
in the best schools in Europe, and brought 
them up to be a credit to themselves and so- 
ciety. Her business now included the pre- 
paration of ship’s provisions, potted meats 
and fish of all kinds, canned asparagus and 
other vegetables, canned fruits, jellies, fruit 
syrups, Liebig’s extract of meat, and neara 
dozen different canned soups. She has a 
branch house in London, has a large trade 
in New York, and sends her goods all over 
the world. Her business card reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Charlotte Erasmi, Court Purveyor 
to his Majesty, Emperor William I. Factory 
for canned provisions.” Kaiser Wilheim 
himself wrote her a letter of commendation, 
and she has received prize medals and certi- 
ficates from Lubeck; Hamburg,Copenhagen, 
Rheims, Berlin, and from the World’s Ex- 
position at Vienna. Her eldest son, now of 
age, has taken his place as partner, and two 
other sons are to be admitted to the firm as 
soon as they are old enough and wise 
enough. Madame Charlotte, however, al- 
though now wealthy, herself remains at the 
head of the house. What can a woman do? 
So much has one woman done at any rate. 
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ARSTONS 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Detee. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in 4 

aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with a — exercises, 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art — and ~ ge OY Natural in 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
makes an exoclent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 & to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





Gold ms and ncils, 
Rubber Vienelle oan Pen- 


AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 


Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 

etc., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
ALBUMS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, 


AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 








L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals, 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of “‘The William Henry Letters," 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaitiing story book, illustrated with 
18 colored pictutes of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are theit tespéctive titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year’s festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de- 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of the 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issned here- 
tofore in these directions, 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





= pomp Red . three cent 
+; stamp we will send a complete 
W RITLN Geet from samples of fice writing 
papers, with full information as 
to size, price, and envelops 
match. Our assortment com- 
prises the finest French, English 
PAPERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, aleo 
in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 
line tints. Overland papers, 
White and Blue. Marcus Ward 
& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 
and White in all weights, both 
smooth and antique finish, Bond 
Papers in various weights—Fiber 
of Linen —, also our new pa- 
pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 
sell by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, 





Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 
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Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, ° 

:Medicated Plasters 

Medicated Foot Baths 
ND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 














No ont, no ey . 
no sticky fingers ull 
MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15cents 
each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 
SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO. 








FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Hi Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 








Single treatment for Corns, 25 cents. 
130 Tremont Street Boston. 6m1 


the newest style. 
of curls made over in the n y tf 50 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Apr. 26, 1879. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial mangement, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business Cote of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the nape is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. e change of date — on 
the paver is a receipt for renewals. This chan; 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers must remember that to 
send a bill which will cost a three cent 
stamp to a large number of subscribers. in- 
volves a large item of expense, which would 
be saved to us if they will look on the back 
of their JouRNAL envelope and see when 
their money is due, and send it on without 
any notice from us. Our list is remarkably 
well paid up, but some are in arrears. Send 
on at once. 
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CONVENTION IN MILFURD. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Milford, commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 6, and continuing Wednesday 
the 7th, afternoon and evening. The friends 
in Milford are making ample preparations 
for the comfort of those who come from 
out of town. There is a growing active in- 
terest there, and theconvention promises to 
be one of large interest. Names of speak- 
ers will be announced hereafter. 

The speakers for Tuesday evening will be 
Lucy Stone and Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell. For Wednesday afternoon and even- 
ing, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, and Frederick A. Hinckley. 
It is also expected that citizens of Milford 
and the neighboring towns will participate 
in the discussions and speaking. Let there 
be a large meeting. 





INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Indiana Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its nineteenth annual meeting in 
Howard County, on the 14th and 15th of 
May, 1879, beginning at 3 o’clock P.M., on 
the 14th. All who are in sympathy with 
the objects of the meeting are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Free entertainment will be 
furnished for those in attendance. Able 
speakers will be present and a meeting of 
more than ordinary interest is anticipated. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President, 

Tamar H. Exuiort, Secretary. 
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THE NEGRO EXODUS, 


The great movement of the negroes of 
the South to Kansas, tells plainer than any 
words could do, the hard conditions which 
have been imposed upon them, They have 
endured and waited, hoping against hope. 
But when hope and endurance failed, they 
quietly gathered up their poor belongings, 
the little all which fifteen years of unfair 
usage had left, and sought homes in the one 
State they had heard of, which had been 
saved to freedom after bloody strife. 

It was the best thing they could do under 
the circumstances. In Kansas they can buy 
land upon its endless, rich, beautiful acres, 
and make themselves homes. The schools 
will be free to their children, and the profits 
of their labor will be sure to them. 

It is the best thing for the whites that 
they should be left to the necessity of doing 
their own work. Let them once know what 
toil means, by actual trial, and they will 
know better how to value it, and how to 
treat laborers. The unplanted cotton fields 
and sugar cane unharvested, and the lack of 
supplies that will follow, will be potent 
teachers of much needed lessons. 

Now let the friends of fair pley and of 
justice, extend a helping hand to the freed- 
men as generously as they gave to the yel- 
low fever sufferers, and a single year, will 
enable them to be self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. L. 8. 
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VOTING FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Those who have been urging the Legisla- 
ture to give women the power to vote for 
members of school committees, have, by 
the passage of the act for this purpose, won 
the greatest victory yet gained for the rights 
of women in Massachusetts. The beneficial 
effects of the acts passed in recent years to 
improve the legal condition of wives are 
marvellous. But yet these acts never made 
the wife and the husband equals in the eye 
of the law. For the first time, in the _ his- 
tory of the State, the absolute equality of 
the sexes is declared for one important po- 
litical duty. 

Great complaints are made by some per- 
sons, that the statute is imperfect. I admit 
it. But whatever the defects are, it appears 
to me that they did not arise from any de- 
sire to abridge the powers to be given wo- 
men by the act. The first section gives the 
right for women to vote for members of 





school committees, as nearly as possible in 
the same words that men arg given the right 
to vote at town meetings. The framers of 
the bill must have seen that the first section, 
though in words it placed the two sexes on 
an equality, would really exclude the great 
majority of women from its benefits, be- 
cause having no taxable property, they pay 
no tax, while men in the same situation, 
being required to pay a poll tax, would re- 
tain a privilege denied to their sisters. On 
the other hand, to allow every woman who 
did not pay a tax to vote, would be placing 
the elective franchise on a new basis, and 
giving the female a decided advantage over 
the male sex. To place the two sexes as 
nearly as possible to an equal footing, with- 
out compelling women to pay a poll tax, 
the second section was prepared, which en- 
ables any woman who desires it, by paying 
a poll tax to become a voter. The mode of 
doing this is exactly that adopted in regard 
to men who have not been assessed for any 
tax, and desire to secure their right of vo- 
ting by being assessed. The applicant of 
each sex to be assessed, must bring in a full 
list of all his or her taxable property, if he 
or she has any. If he or she have none, he 
or she has only to state and swear to the 


fact. 
To come now to the defects in the statute. 


One that I have heard more spoken of than 
any other, is, however, merely imaginary; 
but as the impression is prevalent, it de- 
serves notice. It is supposed by some that 
all women, whether taxed for property or 
not, must go through the ceremonies of the 
second section. This is certainly a mistake. 
No person who has been assessed for any 
tax, is called on to make anew return by 
the second section. All that any lady who 
has been assessed for any tax within two 
years preceding the election, has to do to 
secure her right of voting, isto pay the tax, 
whether she has furnished a list of her prop- 
erty or been doomed. Butafter paying her 
tax she must be sure in good season before 
the election at which she wishes to vote, 
that her name is placed on the special vo- 
ting list, which the mayor and aldermen and 
selectmen must make. 

The serious defect in the statute is, that 
it does not give the right to vote at town 
meetings on all questions concerning schools, 
a right nearly if not quite as important as 
that to vote for school committees. But I 
can hardly doubt that the Legislature early 
at its next session, if petitioned, will grant 
the necessary amendment in season to make 
it available at the March town meetings. In 
cities this omitted right is of less importance, 
since the only business of city voters is, 
with rare exceptions, merely to choose offi- 
cers, while other business such as is done in 
town meetings is performed in cities by the 


City Council. : 
he next defect is in the second section 


which requires every woman who has no 
taxable property to pay a poll tax, now 
two dollars, in order to enable her to vote 
for members of a school committee. This 
tax ought to be reduced very much below 
what men have to pay, both because the vo- 
ting power which paying it gives to wo- 
men, is far less than what it gives to men, 
and also because women’s wages are so 
much lower than men’s. A bill at the time 
of this writing is pending before the Legis- 
lature and may be passed before it is printed, 
which is likely to reduce very much the 
amount tobe paid tosecurea right to vote 
both for men and women. 

Women, as a class, are very differently 
situated from men in regard to taxation. 
Not only have they less taxable property, 
but as much more of their property than of 
that of the other sex, is held by trustees, 
many ladies who enjoy a comfortable in- 
come from funds held in trust for them, 
out of which their trustees every year pay 
taxes, yet have nothing taxable in their own 
names. The same is the casein regard to 
savings banks, railroads, and other corpor- 
tions, in which many thousands of women 
have investments, on which the whole tax 
is paid by the corporation, and no part of 
it assessed to them personally. Yet they as 
really pay their shares of the taxes as if 
they did it with their own fingers. Ought 
not therefore the law to be so amended that 
every woman who has a hundred dollars in 
a savings bank or a share in a corporation 
taxed in Massachusetts, should have the 
same right to vote in consequence of the 
tax paid by the corporation, as if her share 
of it had been assessed to her directly. The 
same principle would apply to many men. 
The Legislature can regulate the matter in 
regard to the qualification for voting for 
city and town officers, but in regard to state 
officers it would require a change of the 
Constitution. 

We have only to wait for the next session 
of Legislature, when there can be little 
doubt the act I have been considering can 
be amended in the same spirit in which it was 
drawn, a desire to give female citizens the 
same right respecting school matters which 


men now enjoy. 8. E. 8. 
o> o—___—_—- 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND LIQUOR LICENSE, 


The report, leave to withdraw, of the 
committee on Woman Suffrage, on the pe- 
tition of Mrs. T. T. Hartford for a law giv- 
ing women the right to vote on all matters 
relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
came up in the orders of the day in the Sen- 





ate on Thursday the 17th inst., the question 
being on the adoption of a substitute bill 
offered by Mr. Ely of Norfolk, which pro- 
vides for a local option law and allows wo- 
men to vote thereon. 

The bill was amended by Mr. Cate of Es- 
sex, so as to provide that the registration of 
women entitled to voté under the provis- 
ions of this act in the city of Boston shall 
be made in accordance with the laws regu- 
lating the registration of male voters in 
Boston; also providing that the provisions 
of the first and second sections of this act 
shall not apply to the city of Boston for the 
current year. 

The bill thus amended was substituted by 
a vote of 20 to 14. 

Now if this bill pass the House, it will be 
the second important concession made by 
this Legislature in favor of political rights 
for women. One in the interest of educa- 
tion, and one for the protection of the 
home. Both of these are steps in the right 
direction, and will be highly prized by wo- 
men. 


2+ 
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AN ADMISSION TO THE ENEMY. 


The other day an inquiring friend pro- 
pounded to mea query which I answered 
evasively; now I am determined to tell the 
whole. 

‘*How is it,” said he, ‘‘that you enterpris- 
ing ladies are always trying to be and do 
like men? One would think that as you 
grow more alive to the dignity of your 
womanhood, you would be less ambitious to 
imitate our manhood; but such is not the 
case. Let any one note carefully the little 
differences between what are called strong- 
minded women and others, and he will find 
them invariably departures from the ways 
of women toward the ways of men. They 
diminish their skirts; they multiply their 
pockets; they drop the pretty little redun- 
dancies, not only from their costume, but 
from their conversation; they affect the 
masculine form of argument; they say ‘‘pro- 
toplasm,” and tell you that things are ‘‘Dar- 
winian;” they have views on the nomina- 
tions; they call meetings and form commit- 
tees, and hold conventions, and are never so 
well satisfied as when they are doing some- 
thing just like men.” 

Gentlemen, I would that all the questions 
you ask were as easily answered as this: 

In the first place, the tendency to improve, 
the desire of each generation to be and do 
better than the preceding, is neither mascu- 
line nor feminine, but human, and there- 
fore we, as well as you, are ever striving to 
mend our ways. In the second place, your 
ways are almost invariably better than ours. 
Why this last is so I am not quite sure; my 
supposition is that, being physically our su- 
periors, you got an advantage over us at the 
start, from which we have not yet been able 
to recover. In the ages gone, when might 
made right, the small-muscled men and all 
the women necessarily went to the wall. 
Only when, as now for the first time in the 
history of the planet, humanity emerges 
from the reign of the physical into that of 
moral and intellectual, only in this new 
century, which Victor Hugo calls the Wom- 
an’s century, could she have hoped to be- 
come the equal of man. Even now you 
have, I repeat, the start of us, and although 
we have surely begun to lessen the Gistance, 
this generation and others shall pass away 
before we stand by your side. 

Meantime, our chief ground of hope that 
we shall sooner or later outgrow our special 
effeminacies, (not our feminineness, mind 
you, but effeminacies) is that you have al- 
ready partly outgrown them. I believe there 
has been no phase of frivolity, helplessness 
or extravagance, at any time exhibited by 
our sex, which has not, in each case at a 
rather earlier date, its counterpart in yours, 
The diamond kneebuckles, rings, and shoe- 
buckles of our grandfathers, their laborious- 
ly plaited and embroidered shirt ruffles, and 
their powdered wigs, are still extant among 
us; the wearing of satin and velvet gar- 
ments of wonderful shapes and brilliant 
colors, slashed, and ruffled, and pointed, 
and ribboned, and jeweled, is not much far- 
ther off. Neither are the pathetic stories of 
gentlemen ruined and reduced to suicide or 
highway robbery through their necessities 
in the one item of laces for their own adorn- 
ment. It is not very long since that sum- 
mer night when the British Parliament was 
suddenly adjourned because the extreme 
heat and consequent perspiration made the 
paint run in gutters down the cheeks of the 
statesmen. It was about the same period, 
I think, when a gay young beau was 
ashamed to walk afew London blocks on 
his own two feet, but must have his Bath 
chair to carry him. It is still farther back, 
to be sure, but the time did exist, when an 
English gentleman was ashamed to write 
his name too legibly, education being fit 
anly for parsons and clerks. So that the 
admitted superiority of men’s ways over 
women’s ways, appears to be the result, not 
at all of a superiority in their original na- 
ture, but of the before-mentioned advantage 
in point of time. 

As we stand to-day, your methods in 
business are more systematic than ours; 
your habits of thought are more logical; 
your judgments of others are less personal; 
your clothing is more convenient, more 








healthful, and exhibits fewer violations of 
taste and decency; your intercourse with 
each other is less artificial; your society 
manners are less hypocritical; even your 
small talk is a little larger than ours. 

If this be just, if your philosophy of life 
is, on the whole, simpler, truer, and more 
convenient than ours, should you regret 
that we, perceiving it, essay to profit by the 
results of your edvanced experiments? 

“But if she imitate us, will she not be 
masculine?” suggests my inquiring friend; 
and this is a doubtful point in the minds of 
many of our well-wishers, and I would that 
I could only make it as plain to others as it 
seems tome. Between the man at his best 
and the woman at her best there are large 
essential differences, which many of us have 
faith to believe can never be extinguished. 
The poets, who say many foolish things 
about Woman, are surely right when they 
say that she is, as a rule, made up of a finer- 
grained material than man. While he ex- 
ceeds her in some directions, we think that 
she exceeds him in quickness of apprehen. 
sion, in tact, in sympathy, in affection, in 
natural modesty, perhaps in spiritual force. 
lf these, or any other characteristics pecu- 
liar to either sex, could be endangered by 
our experiments, that would be a calamity 
to the race. 

But in addition to these true distinctions 
Woman is hampered by a multitude of false 
distinctions, which, far from preserving her 
womanhood, impede its development. The 
woman of India, who presumes not to utter 
her husband’s name, is a very retiring fe- 
male, but not much of a woman; the creat- 
ures shut up in harems, who never offer 
views, are not so womanly as we. Miss 
Seward, in her ‘“Travels Around the World,” 
tells of a call from some Chinese ladies 
upon the ladies accompanying Mr. Seward. 
Having examined every article on the first 
floor, they wished to explore the second, 
and as they could not possibly walk on the 
stairs, and as no man could be allowed to 
help them, ‘‘we,” says Miss 8. ‘‘carried 
them up and down.” And we may presume 
that the Chinese husband looked with dis- 
gust upon her masculine ways. 

When, therefore, you accuse us of trying 
to be like men, you may be right or wrong; 
but it behooves you to discriminate very 
carefully between an attempt on our part 
to be, like you, masculine, and a desire to 
be, like you, progressive. When a woman, 
as sometimes happens, goes beyond the 
sphere to which God, not fashion, has as- 
signed her, she is offensive to us all. When, 
for instance, she talks too loud, that is, 
above the natural pitch of her voice; when 
she walks too mannishly, that is, in longer 
steps than her limbs would naturally as- 
sume, undirected by Mrs. Grundy; when: 
she swaggers, or brawls, or is drunken, or 
deserts her children, then you have a right 
to call her unfeminine; but when she vio- 
lates the laws of fashion only to obey more 
closely the laws of her nature, only so can 
she become most womanly. I lately heard 
a Japanese criticism on our Philadelphia 
ladies. ‘I don’t like them,” said the Ori- 
ental, ‘“‘see them on the street, they step out 
like a man;” and that is a good illustration 
of the unjust criticism to which we are 
subject. The man’s judgment was wrong 
because his ideal of womanhood was ficti- 
tious; and when our inquiring friend in- 
veighs in a general way against women’s 
meetings, committees, conventions, etc., is 
he sure that his standard for us is high 
enough—that his idea of unfitness is not an 
idea of our inferiority, which makes any 
attitnde on our part save that of helpless- 
ness, an offensive presumption? 

The other day, as I walked down a garden 
path, I raised a stone at my foot. Instant- 
ly the space was alive with commotion; 
scores of ants were scurrying this way and 
that, and one would run a few steps in one 
direction, and then hurry off in another; 
and one would carry something a little way 
and drop it, and another would come along 
and carry it back again; and each seemed 
to act independently of the others. That is 
the traditional woman’s way of working. 
But watch them a little longer; gradually 
the confusion resolves itself into order; the 
ants come up in single file from under- 
ground, each bearing an egg or a young 
one; the procession moves in line with its 
burden to a place of temporary deposit; 
others set about repairing damages; two or 
three gather round some obstacle too heavy 
for one to manage; all is concert and econ- 
omy of action. That is man’s way of work- 
ing. 

But lately a remarkable change has oc- 
curred; the women, from vaguely wonder- 
ing why, when they tried so much, they ac- 
complished so little, have awakened to the 
power that lies in combination; have learn- 
ed at last that ten times ten makes one hun- 
dred; have begun to imitate their brothers, 
and organize; and so successful has been 
the experiment in several cities we wot of, 
that, feminine or unfeminine, they will 
never consent to work in the old fashion 
again. 

But is it unfeminine? Is it not rather that 
the method or organization, with all its in- 
cluded meetings, committees, conventions, 
etc., has been adopted by us in imitation of 
you, not because it is masculine, but be- 
cause it is best? Euiza 8. TURNER. 
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VOTING AND PERSONAL FREEDOM. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Owing to abs« 
from the city I did not see until recently the 
comments of “H. B. B.” on my commu. 
nication yey the statement of 
“Tr. Ww H.” that “the safeguard of persona] 
freedom is commonly in the hands of the 
uncultivated many.” I had thought it not 
worth while to add anything to what I saiq 
but the question is really important, and 
there has occurred since then an event so 
directly illustrating and demonstratin the 
truth of my position, that 1 wish to ask the 
attention of your readers to afew words 
more. H. B. B. says, ‘‘in less than & gen- 
eration it (Suffrage) has transformed 800,000 
chattel slaves into citizens; has given them 
@ larger measure of legal, industrial and so. 
cial equality than has ever been enjoyed 
anywhere in the world by a class of disfran- 
chised laborers.” Itis generally considered 
that it was the war which emancipated the 
slaves, ‘‘as a military necessity,” and that 
the ballot was given to them by an amend- 
ment tothe Constitution, which never could 
have been adopted but for the war. I think 
there is no case in history of a class of chat- 
tel slaves cver being emancipated by a ma- 
jority vote at the hands of the uncultivated 
many, and certainly no one will claim that 
there is any reason to suppose that the un- 
cultivated many in this country would ever 
have voted to free the slaves. (1) 

In all the history of the world to the pres. 
ent moment, personal freedom has been 
taken and held by those who loved it well 
enough to die for it. It has not been and 
cannot be conferred by vote. The progress 
of the people in the direction of personal 
freedom, like all other progress, has always 
begun with one or a few individuals, lead- 


ers by virtue of ideas, at first of a small mi-_ 


nority, at last of a minority large enough in 
intellectual and moral force, to overcome 
the resistance of the brute force of the un- 
cultivated many, and has culminated in the 
adoption and declaration, in constitutions 
and bills of rights, of the principles on 
which Freedom rests. (2.) 

_It is for the protection of the personal 
rights of minorities to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, that constitutions are 
made, removing those fundamentals entire- 
ly from the domain of voting. What would 
personal freedom amount to in this politic- 
ally governed country to-day, if voters could 
takeit away? No free people will ever ad- 
mit that their personal freedom was con- 
ferred by or can be taken away by the many 
or the few, or that it depends upon any vote 
or any law except the law of God, or of the 
universe, if you prefer to state it se. Con- 
stitutions are valuable only because they 
are attempts to state the foundation rights 
existing in the constitution of things, and 
so far as they state them truly. 

The event alluded to as , the ut- 
terly futile and illusory nature of the imag- 
ined ‘‘protective power of Suffrage in the 
late slave states,” is the exodus of negroes 
now going on from those states. Although 
in view of the persecution, the bull-dozings, 
the murders, the outrages visited upon the 
negroes in consequence of the ill-advised 
gift of Suffrage, a result which might easily 
have been foreseen, it does not seem asif any 
further proof were needed. (3) 

The United States having freed the negro 
was bound by every consideration of honor 
and self-respect to have protected him by 
all the force necessary in all his civil and 
human rights. But to shirk this plain duty 
and throw him defenceless into the hands 
of his merciless masters, after giving him a 
semblance of power to help himself, which 
only made the whites more determined to 
conquer him than they might otherwise 
have been, was an unparalleled meanness, 
and a political blunder if not crime. 

With regard to the causes of the exodus 
the New York Herald has published the 
opinions of ex-Congressman Rainey, of 
South Carolina, and other persons likely to 
have intelligent ideas upon the subject, and 
the Tribune gives the views of Senator Wia- 
dom, who has made the condition of the 
negro a constant study for years. All au- 
thorities seem to agree that the negro now 
leaves the South because he must do so, or 
soon sink to a worse condition even than he 
occupied in —— times. His toil since 
emancipation has brought him no money, 
thanks to the tactics of the Southern whites; 
society affords him no protection, while po- 
litical movements include continually out- 
Tages against his life and peace. The fu- 
ture is only threatening for him, in the 
present state of things, and there is no 
longer choice for him,’ 

This is the “triumphant vindication of 
the protective power of Suffrage,” and is 
what any student of history and of human 
nature should have expected. F. 8. C. 

1, “F. 8. C.” thinks it was the war which 
emancipated the slaves. Granted. But 
who carried on the war for the Union and 
sustained the Government in its emancipa- 
tion policy? The uncultivated many. To 
say that a majority of the voters of this 
country would never have voted to free the 
slaves is simply to assert that there is no 
power in moral ideas to change public 
opinion. But it was this very change in 
public opinion by moral agitation which 
brought on the war. We think that the 
“uncultivated many” would surely have 
abolished slavery sooner or later by polit- 
ical action, if the rebellion had not taken 
place. It was this very conviction on the 
part of our slaveholders which led them to 
rebel. 

2. The gradual extensions of Suffrage in 
England and in Germany, for centuries, 
have not been snatched by violence, but 
have been conceded by the votes of those 
in power. Every such extension has pre- 
pared the way for a wider one. Without 
Manhood Suffrage first established, Woman 
Suffrage would not have been possible in 
Wyoming. The recent extension of Suf- 
frage to women in school elections in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire has been 
the result of arguments, not of violence. 

8 Constitutions in a free country are 
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made, sustained, repealed and changed by 
votes. Why then assert efficacy of con- 
stitutions, and forget that the power which 
vitalizes them is the will of ‘the unculti- 
vated many”? 

So far from ‘‘the negro exodus” being a 
proof of the impotency of the ballot, it is 
an evidence of the power of self-help 
which the ballot confers. Prof. Walker 
says that free labor owes its ameliorated 
conditions in modern society mainly to the 
exercise of two powers—viz., freedom of 
contract and freedom of locomotion. But 
these powers are the direct consequences of 
political enfranchisement. If the negroes 
had not been voters, the Southern Legisla- 
tures would never have allowed them to 
emigrate. Who ever heard of an emigra- 
tion of slaves? Bad as is the condition 
of the Southern negro, it is far better than 
before his enfranchisement. 

In thus maintaining the principle of rep- 
resentative government based upon the Suf- 
frage of all citizens including the ‘‘unculti- 
vated many,” we do not maintain that Suf- 
frage alone in and of itself will remedy the 
evils which afflict mankind. But conserva- 
tives and socialists alike undervalue politic 
al freedom, and sneer at political agencies 
for the improvement of society. ‘‘Our evils 
are social, not political” said Fourier. We 
say, on the contrary, that social evils can- 
not be remedied without the use of political 
agencies. And these agencies can only be 
fully used by citizens who have votes. 

H. B. B 
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MONTE CRISTO, 





Pinafore is delightful, and its votaries 
are legion, numbering both the witless and 
the wise among their ranks. Even the most 
philosophical can afford to laugh at such 
innocent and contagious fun and frolic, 
harming no one except a high functionary 
who can afford to overlook its tiny shafts. 
We sit and enjoy, and think we could tire 
of the humorous performance never; or, at 
least, hardly ever; when a shadow of sublime 
shape steals over our mental vision. Shak- 
speare does not rebuke Sullivan, since each 
is perfect in his own avenue, and the world 
is large enough for all sorts of perfection. 
Still, the memories of what we have seen at 
the Boston Theatre sometimes throng upon 
us in the midst of our mirth. The exqui- 
site melancholy of Hamlet, happier in the 
divine beauty of his woe than meaner mor- 
tals in all their short-lived, short-sighted 
jollity; the poetic nightmares of vacillating 
Macbeth, whose remorse is nobler and more 


the brilliant rascality of serpentine Richard, 
the schemes of Richelieu, the dying medi- 
tations of Wolsey, all have been witnessed 
and lived through here, where we are laugh- 
ing and enjoying the laughter of others. 

And is Tragedy, noble queen of the his- 
trionic art, represented nowhere in Boston at 
the present time? Yes, in an out-of-the- 
way street, in a theatre whose gentility bas 
long become obsolete, one man offers at her 
altars the incense of a noble genius anda 
penetrative mind. Charles Fechter, as 
Monte Cristo, is a figure around which 
memory should crystallize, and approbation 
cluster its most brilliant gems. His art is 
of a high order, springing from a gifted 
nature, that surest fountain of success. 
His impersonation of Monte Cristo is 
touching in the simplicity of sailor-life in 
the first scene, heart-rending in the agony 
of imprisonment, as the play goes on, and 
brilliant and entrancing in the development 
of a retribution which can hardly be called 
revenge, so just is it. 

It is many years since we passed that sin- 
ister island, with its beautiful yet fatal for- 
tress, the chdteau d’If; or, Trey Castle, where 
so many lives were languished out under 
the old régime of France, and where the 
aged cicerone still recounts the miraculous 
escape of the Count of Monte Cristo. 
Whether Fechter has drawn his inspiration 
from the spot, we know not; but the scene 
is a suggestive one to the tragic or historic 
student. Around lies the blue Mediterrane- 
an, its depths forbidding egress from those 
frightful dungeons to all prisoners save the 
winged Monte Cristo, wild Leander, swim- 
ming to hail the fair goddess, Liberty, his 
lady-love, on shore. How faithful must a 
man be in wooing freedom in those days, 
ere he should claim her as his very own, his 
bride! Behind lies the harbor of Marseilles, 
somewhat in the same relation as Ports- 
mouth to the Isle of Shoals; but how differ- 
ent the things related! The gay summer 
passage birds, tasting the sweets of a non- 
chalant marine life for a few days at the Is- 
lands, yawn when they think of dreary 
Portsmouth on the main land. 

The piteous, haggard semi-corpses housed 
like reptiles beneath the stones of the 
chiteau @ If, sighed for the brilliant, bust- 
ling port of Marseilles as for heaven itself; 
and those sighs, like the strains of Am- 
phion’s lyre, breathed to the sky they might 
not see the burden of a broken life, until the 
stones of the old monarchy, like those of the 
Bastile, itsemblem in strength and hopeless- 
ness, fell to the ground. Dumas, in spite 





of the inexactnesses which always flourish 
like rank weeds in the crevices of his most 
beautiful temples, has woven the legend of | 
Monte Cristo into a brilliant literary fabric, | 


and Fechter’s dramatization is worthy alike 
of the novelist and the actor. We wish that 
Dumas could have seen his matchless repre- 
sentation, all nature, harmonious and even 
throughout, and devoid of the stage vice of 
points and poses; just as we never hear the 
opera of Mignon without wishing that 
Goethe were among the audience. How it 
would have delighted him! But we must 
not wander or anachronize. Dumas may 
have enjoyed the play in his own old and 
Fechter’s young days in Paris, and we hope 
that it was so. An actor who can make his 
own dramatization is indeed a fortunate as 
well as versatile man. He has not to adapt 
himself to another’s shortcomings, or to 
puzzle over another's meanings. He can 
move easily in the coat, for he cut it him 
self. Both as a littérateur and an artist he 
is to be congratulated, and so are those who 
have the privilege of being among his audi- 
ence. J. R.A. 





A BIT ABOUT THE CALIFORNIA CONSTI. 
TUTION, 


Epirors JoURNAL:—Having read in the 
JOURNAL Mrs. Steele’s letter from San Luis 
Obispo, concerning our defeat in the Con- 
vention, I feel impelled to give you more of 
the particulars than your correspondent has 
given, and to join with her in assurances of 
coming success. Woman Suffrage is a 
strong, live cause in California to-day. 
Though defeated in Convention, our oppo- 
nerts so conducted themselves that we feel 
victorious. 

The Convention met Sept. 28, 1878, for 
the purpose of framing a new Constitution. 
Various clauses on the Suffrage question 
were presented, some of them looking to 
the enfranchisement of women. All were 
referred to the Committee on Suffrage. This 
Committee gave a hearing in the Assembly 
Chamber to several ladies, who argued in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. A memorial 
was read by Mrs. Jeannie 8. Carr, our Dep- 
uty State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. All were listened to with closest at- 
tention, and greatest respect. 

The majority of the committee reported a 
section on the subject conferring the right 
on the male citizens, in the ordinary terms 
of such clauses, but with this additional 
clause ‘‘Provided that the Legislature may 
by law remove in whole or in part, the dis- 
abilities to exercise the elective franchise on 
account of sex.” 

This report of Committee was considered 
by the Convention in Committee of the 
whole, on the 13th day of January last, and 
after considerable discussion the proviso 
(giving power to the Legislature to confer 
the ballot on women) was stricken out by a 
vote of 69 to 27, January 14th. 

February 13th, when the report of Com- 
mittee of whole came up in the Convention 
for action, the proviso was offered as an 
amendment. Those who were present will 
not soon forget the earnest and able ad- 
dresses made by the friends of our cause; 
how one after another the brightest and best 
of the Convention stood and nobly pleaded 
for their wives, mothers and sisters, and 
how their opponents, for very shame, dared 
not give their views, but claimed that the 
cause was unpopular, and if adopted by the 
Convention might help to bring about a de- 
feat of the proposed Constitution. 

So few were the remarks made by the op- 
position that we were very hopeful; but 
their silence only meant they knew nothing 
worth saying about, for when the vote 
came the clause was rejected—67 to 55—one 
friend voting in the negative that he might 
move areconsideration. This vote was so 
much more equal than that of Committee 
of the Whole, that the ladies of Sacramento 
(by no means foremost in the State, in this 
matter) called a meeting of all interested, 
and took council as to whether something 
might be done before the section came up 
for reconsideration. As the majority was 
only 12, 7 converts would have insured us 
victory. The city was partially canvassed 
by a few determined women, and in two 
days a petition signed by 300 women was 
presented by Judge Mc Farland (Feb. 21st). 
Within a few days additional names were 
presented to the amount of 400, making in 
all 700. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Mc Far- 
land said: “The signers of this petition 
have not heretofore taken any active public 
part in this movement. They cannot be 
called brawlers, or seekers of notoriety. 
They are the mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters of as good, intelligent and re- 
spectable citizens as there are in the State.” 

February 27th, the article came up for a 
hearing. The delegates were weary because 
of the prolonged session, and wherever it 
was possible debate was cut off. The Pres- 
ident had given his word to one of our 
friends that he would give him recognition, 
as he intended to open debate as soon as the 
Suffrage question came up. But instantly, 
one of the silent ones, who had nothing to 
say when the matter had been debated, 
sprang to his feet and moved previous ques- 
tion. The President, faithless to his prom- 
ise, recognized the mover of previous ques- 
tion, although he was not sooner on his feet 
than our friend. Debate was thus cut off. 
Previous question was sustained, although 
by but eight majority. 





We have had throughout the sympathy 
and aid of our two daily Sacramento papers, 
and those of our opponents in the Conven- 
tion who stooped to such a trick to baffle 
us, were bitterly denounced by them. There 
is great hope that the- new instrument may 
be defeated when submitted to the people. 
It is meeting much opposition from think- 
ing people. One hundred and eleven jour- 
nals have declared against it, and only forty- 
three in favor of it. 

It may be that the Constitution which 
will not admit women to equal political 
rights with men, will not prove good enough 
for the thinking men of California. 

Mrs. P. H. Coaarns. 

Sacramento, Apr. 2, 1879. 
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CARNIVAL OF AUTHORS. 








In response to numerous requests from 
those who were unable to obtain seats at the 
Carniva!, two performances will be given at 
the Music Hall, on the afternoon and even- 
ing of Saturday May 3, in aid of the Old 
South fair. The representations on these 
occasions will be given exclusively upon the 
stage, so that the seats can be retained 
throughout the entire hall. Selections will 
be made from the favorite scenes at the Car- 
nival and several new attractions are pro- 
posed. Among the scenes which will be re- 
peated will be Longfellow’s hymn of the 
presentation of the banner to Pulaski, by 
the Moravian nuns, which will be sung by 
twenty voices of the Cecilia Club, under the 
direction of Mr. B. J. Lang. This tableau 
was only given on Friday evening and 
many have expressed regret at not seeing it. 
Four scenes from Moore’s ‘‘Paradise and the 
Peri” which have never been given on the 
stage, will be presented. The Dream of 
Fair Women, The Fan Drill, Elaine and 
Dora, &c. Tickets forsale at ‘Old South.” 
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WOMEN AND SCHOOLS IN MINNESOTA, 


Epirors JOURNAL:—Your presence at 
our family circle every Monday evening has 
become indispensable to our happiness. 
Although up to present date you have done 
all the talking, while we eager listeners 
have mentally poured into our mother 
Journal’s ears our own struggles and achieve- 
ments up the hill of higher privileges and 
emancipation for Woman. 

Our little town of Kasson, numbering less 
than 2000 inhabitants, away off in Minnesota, 
compares favorably with Boston, when we 
consider that we have the ballot on all 
school matters, with a growing feeling of 
liberality towards Woman, as shown by 
promptly electing two women on the board 
of education. Our temperance societies too, 
are acknowledging that power lies on the 
side of law and potitics, and that the moral 
weight is to come from Woman’s ballot. 

Miss Eastman in one of her recent lectures 
said, ‘‘That years ago she was convinced 
that, unless she should be one of a board of 
school directors, she could not consider 
herself a person of first class privileges.” 
We saw the pith of this remark when we 
first took our position on the school board, 
and heard one of the so-called responsible 
members measuie the salary we were to pay 
a principal, whom we considered capable 
of grading and managing our public schools, 
by the wages he paid his farm hands; 
and later still when this board were dis- 
cussing the subject of a new school ‘uild- 
ing, gravely enquire if ‘‘this talk about ven- 
tilation and fresh air was not something 
new,” as he heard nothing about it when he 
went toschool. And he gravely recommend- 
ed that instead of four or six departments in 
one building, we have them scattered dis- 
trict-school fashion over our town. This 
from a man elected on the school board and 
entrusted with the welfare and life of our 
graded school. Need we be surprised that 
he followed a petition sent to the Legisla- 
ture to grant us the privilege of issuing 
bonds, by a majority, instead of a two-thirds 
vote, as the law requires? This is customa- 
ry with independent districts like our own. 
He so influenced the fossilized chairman of 
the committee on education in the Senate, 
as to defeat the bill, killing it with the ar- 
gument that wives and mothers so lately 
enfranchised on school matters must not be 
trusted too far. Such weighty matters of 
finance as voting on bonds and building 
school houses must be strongly guarded 
from this dangerous element. He seems to 
fear that if allowed a vote, women will as- 
sume all the responsibility. Not a very 
happy frame of mind, wecan see, for while 
we only have a vote in school questions he 
is eligible to the highest office in the Unitea 
States, and certainly it would cause some 
of us uneasiness to fear this mighty people 
were going to call him to the executive 
chair. So much for women’s voting on 
school matters. 

But to us mothers whose shadows are so 
rapidly lengthening towards the east, comes 
the blessed assurance that as all reforms 
move onward, never backward, the mother 
influence will be more and more felt in all 
moral and educational matters, as one after 
another old fogies wrap their mantle of old 
fogyism about them and lie down to pleas- 
ant dreams. Mary P. WHEELER. 

Kasson, Minnesota. 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 


CARPETS. 


IS AT 


Johmnm & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the U. §8. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters . - 
Velvets - - 7 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels - 
Ingrains - - - 


2” All of the best quality, and warranted. 


JOHN & JAM 


$1 50 
$1.50 
$1.25 
65c. &75c, 
50, 65c, 75c. 


ES DOBSON, 


525 & 527 Washington Street, 

















NOTES AND NEWS. 


John Randolph's house at Roanoake was 
burned to the ground on Sunday. 


The press of California now stands 115 
against the new constitution and 45 for it. 


‘School Suffrage is good, but it is only a 
crumb after all. I can't vote for two years,” 
so says one of the host of the Suffragists 


Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial, has sent $340 to the negro emi- 
grants at St. Louis, to help them go West. 


Two performances of the Carnival of Au- 
thors will be given in the Music hall, in aid 
of the Old South fund, on Saturday, May 3. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley is again on the 
march, having gone to Zanzibar, commis- 
sioned by the King of the Belgians to reor- 
ganize the Belgian expedition. 


The National Suffrage Association meets 
in St. Louis, Mo., on the 7th, 8th and 9th 
of May. The good people of St. Louis ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to the friends of 
the Woman’s cause. 


The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association have 
received nine Suffrage plays in answer to 
their offer of $25 for the best one on this 
subject. 


It seems to be settled that Mr. Froude is 
to write Mr. Carlyle’s biography, whenever 
the time shall come for that work to be 
done. Indeed, Mr. Froude has been collect- 
ing the materials for years. 


A vote on the new constitution, taken at 
the San Francisco Produce Exchange, 
showed 109 votes against it and only one for 
it. Evidently the business men of San 
Francisco know what is good for them. 


A. Williams & Co., Boston, have publish- 
eda Map of Boston—of Old Boston as it 
was in the last century, containg all the old 
landmarks, which old residents will be glad 
to know about. The map will be very use- 
ful to students of our early history. 


Mr. Charles L. Jones,’ a wealthy soap 
manufacturer of Boston, who has just died, 
leaves to Harvard College $30,000, for the 
purpose of founding six scholarships; and 
the late Dr. Charles Ives, of New Haven, 
bequeaths $10,000 to Yale, for the support 
of poor students in any of the departments. 

Tanetaro Megata, a Japanese student in 
Boston University, delivered the closing 
lecture before the Middlesex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Watertown, Mass., late- 
ly, on ‘‘Japanese Education.” He is said to 
be a brilliant scholar and a great favorite 
with his acquaintances in Boston. 


By the laws of Kansas, women stand 
upon an entire equality with men in regard 
to property. If an owner of property dies 
intestate, leaving a widow and children, the 
widow takes half in her own right, and the 
children the other half; or if the wife is 
the owner, the husband takes half and the 





children half, and neither can deprive the 
other of such share by will. In every re- 
spect as regards trading and sueing, and 
being sued, there is no difference. 


At the coming meeting in Faneuil hal) to 
consider the exodus of negroes from the 
South, it is stated that Governor Talbot will 
preside and that General Hawley of Con- 
necticut, will be the leading speaker. Ex- 
Collector Simmons, Collector Beard, Rob- 
ert Morris and Lewis Haydeu are also upon 
the list of speakers engaged, 


Not only has Marshal MacMahon given 
out that he will not accept a penny of pen- 
sion, but it has become known that his mag- 
nificent representation of his office during 
the Paris Exhibition was defrayed entirely 
out of his own pocket, although he is by no 
means wealthy, and that the appropriation 
allowed him went to the poor of that city 
throngh the hands of his wife. 


Garibaldi's arrivalin Rome issaid to have 
occasioned a scene inexpressibly pathetic. 
As the train rolled into the depot a shout 
was raised, which was quickly hushed when 
his illness was announced, He lay like a 
4 dead man or the couch, which was placed 

in an open carriage, and followed by a 
mourning, silent crowd, he was driven to 
his son’s house. 


A new serial story by Jean Ingelow will 
begin in the number of Littell’s Living Age 
for the week ending April 26th. Itis pub- 
lished from the author’s advance sheets, 
and opens ina very interesting way. The 
progress of a new story by this popular 
writer will be eagerly watched. A new 
volume of the Living Age, by the way, be- 
gan with the first number of April, afford- 
ing a good time for the beginning of new 
subscriptions, 


Sorosis had its regular meeting at Del- 
monico’s. Among the guests from abroad 
were Mrs. Brooks, the sculptor who gets 
her marble from the cow quarry, and Miss 
M. E. Lambert, of Philadelphia. ‘The in- 
fluence of Woman’s Work on Literature,” 
was the theme for discussion, and papers 
were read by Mrs. Henrietta Marvin, Mrs. 
Laura Bronson, Mrs. Farnsworth and Miss 
Hester M. Poole. These were discussed by 
the President, Mrs. Jennie June Croly, 
Phebe Hanaford and Mrs. Hopper. Anna 
Randall Diehl recited, and several ladies 
contributed music. 


Selma Borg, who has given concerts of 
Finnish music in Philadelphia, Providence 
and New Bedford with most gratifying suc- 
cess, is to have a concert in this city early 
in May. She will be supported by the best 
musical talent. Nothing like her concert 
has ever been given in this city. The op- 
portunity to hear this old world music will 
be a rare treat that will be sought by our 
music-loving community. Miss Borg will 
lecture on Finland at 4 o’clock on Tuesday 
the 29th, for the benefit of St. Luke’s Home 





for convalescents 




















Our Spring Stvles 


—OrF~— 


CARPE TIN G 


Are the choicest we have ever shown, and embrace every variety of Foreign and Domestic Fabrics, including 
many artistic designs and novelties in WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, BRUSSELS and TAPESTRIES, that can 
be found with no other dealer in this city. Our prices are 


LOWER THAN EVER BEFORE. 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO,, 
Wholesale and Retail, 





558 and 560 Washington Street. 
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CONCERNING “HELP.” 


lf there was one thing more than another 
on which Mrs. Dr. Green plumed herself, it 
wus the fact that when bereft of a Bridget 
she could go into the kitchen and keep the 
machinery moving. We would say in pass- 
ing that if there is a creature in the universe 
to be pitied, it isa woman utterly depend- 
ent upon “help.” Therefore when the doc- 
tor came in one evening from the kitchen 
and told her that Bridget was waiting with 
her things on for the dollar due her, she 
neither fainted nor went into hysterics, but 
went out to the departing ‘‘help,” paid her, 
closed the door and walked back into the 
sitting-room an indignant female. She had 
endured much from that hand-maiden. She 
was slow, she was inefficient. She was sel- 
dom serene, but Mrs. Green had borne pa- 
tiently with her, hoping that some day she 
would be rewarded with faithful service. 
It was just after the holidays, and Bridget 
had been remembered generously by each 
member of the family; and now she was 
going ‘‘without cause or provocation.” Mrs. 
Green mentally voted her a fiend, and all 
help “deceitful, and desperately wicked.” 
After pondering the situation she decided 
to give poor Mrs. Smith the washing and 
ironing, and attend to all other household 
matters herself. Sustained by this lofty 
purpose, the next morning she donned her 
kitchen apron and went courageously into 
the fight; for life to a housekeeper is not 
only a conflict with ‘the world, the flesh 
and the devil,” but with dirt. 
She went through the first week trium- 
phantly. The cupboards and closets were 


all explored, and things, generally, recon- 


structed. Cleanliness, which is next to god- 
liness, was not Bridget’s strong point. The 
doctor and children were delighted with 
the change. 

The first week was stormy and she had 
few interruptions. The domestic machine- 
ry being cleaned and oiled ran smoothly 
and beautifully. The meals were regular, 
the table linen kept fresh, the silver polished, 
and the muffins and waffles faultless. 

Mrs. Green prided herself upon getting 

up dainty meals. For the first two or three 
days she felt that she might go on ad injfin- 
itum. The fourth she made the discovery 
that she had a spine in her back; by Satur- 
day night every muscle and nerve was 
throbbing, and she retired immediately after 
the tea was cleared away, quite indifferent 
to all sublunary affairs. Sunday morning 
she was obliged to make a desperate effort 
to put the house in order and get herself 
and three children in readiness to attend the 
morning Sunday-school. Indeed, we have 
to confess that she left the beds airing. 
She reached the school flushed and panting, 
and went to her class of young gentlemen 
not thoroughly prepared. 

After the Sunday school came morning 
service, which was followed by the monti- 
ly communion. When she reached home it 
was one o'clock. The entire family was of 
course starved. She rushed about to pre- 
pare dinner, (after doffing the Sunday suit) 
which being dispatched and cleared away, 
aud beds spread up and the dusting accom- 
plished, she was glad to take refuge on the 
couch, wondering if Sunday was indeed a 
day of rest, 

Sbe started on the second week with ar- 
dor considerably dampened. She was phys- 
ically weary, and mentally depressed. She 
packed the breakfast dishes and attempted 
to put the sitting-room to rights; but before 
she could turn around the door-bell rang, 
and it continued to ring all the morning. 
All sorts of agents called, and men on busi- 
ness seemed to have conspired to call, on 
that particular morning. Finally she had 
succeed in finishing very imperfectly her 
second work, and was molding her bread 
for the last time, when a ringing peal from 
the bell startled her. She rushed frantic 
ally about, hastily freeing her hands from 
the dough, and brushing the flour from her 
apron, hurried to the door, to find a ragged 
beggar. It is needless to say that he got 
nothing but some gratuitous advice to goto 
the back door next time. Well, the dinner 
was late that day, and before she could pos- 
sibly leave the kitchen some of her ultra- 
fashionable friends called. In accordance 
with the total depravity of circumstances, 
they must needs call on that particular day, 
the first she had beer caught en dishabille. 
The next morning she announced to the 
family that dinner would be ready precise- 
ly at twelve, instead of one, the usual hour, 
as she had planned to go out and sell tick- 
ets for Mrs. Livermore’s lecture. 

The breakfast was cleared away, dishes 
packed, and she was flourishing the duster 
vigorously, when she hada call from Profes- 
sor Black. Now the Professor is a very learn- 
ed and highly virtuous man, and when she 
had unlimited time, she enjoyed a call from 
him. But on this particular day, she would 
gladly have excused him. He seated him- 
self complacently, and began on his pet 
theory. He talked wisely and well, but de- 
liberately, very. The clock struck ten, 
eleven, twelve. When the bells rung for 
twelve, he looked around in surprise, and 
guessed he had better be going. 

She went to the kitchen; the fire was out, 
the dishwater cold. Of course, the boys 
‘were prompt that day, although on other 
days dinner often waited. The next day 


brought company, friends en route to Cali- 
fornia. They remained a week, and at- 
tempting to wait upon and entertain them 
at the sametime, she made a failure of both. 

It is an established axiom, that a body 
cannot occupy two places at the same time, 

and Mrs. Green found that she could not be 
in parlor and kitchen at the same moments. 
Her anxiety and fatigue brought on nervous 
headache. By mere force of will, she got 
through that Saturday after their friends 
left. Sunday morning she was unable to 
rise. Fortunately the doctor was adequate 
to preparing coffee and beefsteak for break- 
fast, and stewing oysters for dinner. It did 
not affect his or the children’s appetites, if 
the table did look as though set in a whirl- 
wind. The doctor had previously feebly 
remonstrated, but now he protested decid- 
edly. : 

“This never will do, Anna,” he said. ‘I 
enjoy exceedingly having you command the 
family-boat, but you cannot be captain, first 
and second mate and all the crew. It is 
paying altogether too great a price for our 
selfish enjoyment. Your health will be sac- 
rificed and then you will be dependent the 
rest of your life on the help you so much 
dread,” 

She did not like to acknowledge herself 
vanquished, but had to confess that there 
had been a gradual letting down for the 
past few weeks, and that her system lacked 
“tone.” When she left the kitchen it was 
to seek the couch. If she attempted a 
chapter in Emerson, it was like reading 
Greek. She was mentally, as well as physi- 
cally, weary. She soon found herself un 
fitted for social duties. 

“‘Oh dear!” she sighed; ‘‘if we only could 
do alone. It issopleasant. I believe,’’ she 
said, “it is the responsibility that wears 
upon us, quite as much as the work. The 
knowledge that everything depends upon 
me, makes me feel like a sort of Corliss en- 
gine. I know that all the domestic machin- 
ery depends upon me to keep it in motion; 
I have a ‘fellow feeling’ for the poor horses 
in the treadmill, for I too know that I must 
keep going, and often think of the old pen- 
dulum that stopped ticking in the farmer’s 
kitchen.” 

‘‘Well, my dear,” answered the doctor, 
‘you have discovered that you are mortal, 
and something more than an animated ma- 
chine. So you may as well submit to the 
situation gracefully, and consent to have 
help again.” 

The next evening glancing over the daily 
paper, the following advertisement met her 
eye: 

Wanted—A competent girl to do general 
housework. Apply to Mrs. Green, Cor. of 
Spruce and Arch Streets. 

‘‘How could you?” she asked of her hus 
band. 

‘Because I am too busy tolook up wife 
No. 2, and mean to take care of No. 1,” he 
replied. 

‘‘But the girls are so incompetent. Not 
one in a hundred is really efficient; the nine- 
ty and nine grade all the way down to such 
as Gunda, the Norwegian, Mrs. Hall had, 
who mixed the bread in the foot-tub.” 

‘Speaking of bread,” said the doctor, 
“cannot you buy it? anf if you do not suc- 
ceed in finding a first-class girl, would not 
that save you a great deal of labor?” 

But she shook her head decidedly. She 
had ‘‘views” on that subject, and they were 
very positive. ‘Think of the alum and 
other adulterations in baker’s bread! And 
then it is so often sour. No, we will bake 
our own white and Graham bread, and be 
sure that it is sweet and wholesome.” 

‘‘Well, we will see what the morrow will 
bring forth,” hopefully answered the doc- 
tor. Early the next morning the doorbell 
rang. Now the Green’s lived on a corner 
and there was a side entrance where busi- 
ness people and servants naturally rang. 
But this was the front door bell. Mrs. 
Green went to the door, and found two 
damsels standing there, and ‘‘Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Each had trains which they had dragged 
through the muddy streets. The nice, stone 
walk to the door, and clean, marble steps, 
looked as though mopped in a mud puddle. 
She told them promptly that she did not 
wish their services, when they inquired if 
she was the ‘“‘lady who had advertised for 
help.” That notice brought twelve appli- 
cants. To all she put substantially the same 
inquiry, ‘‘Do you understand all kinds of 
housework ?” 

“Oh yes,” would be the invariable re- 
ply. But when she began to cross-ques- 
tion, there was some wavering. Only one 
asserted that she could iron shirts. The 
rest thought they could learn. One only 
could bake pastry and cake. The rest in- 
formed her ‘‘That the mistress mostly al- 
ways did that herself.” Several could not 
even bake bread, saying that the people with 
whom they had lived, bought their bread. 
She finally engaged the one who understood 
everything, to find that she could do nothing 
well. She discharged her at the end of the 
week, and discovered after she had gone to 
parts unknown, that she had taken as a 
souvenir a silver tablespoon. She was feel- 
ing utterly discouraged, when her friend, 
Mrs. Hoyt came tothe rescue. A lady of her 
acquaintance, who had a thoroughly train- 
ed girl, was going to boarding, and wished 





to secure a place for her good Yena. Mrs. 





Green called the next day and engaged her, 
and found her to be atreasure. She was 
competent in every department, and not 
only did housework well, but was equally 
at home with the sewing machine, One 
evening, soon after Yena was installed in 
the household, Mrs. Lee dropped in, and 
the two ladies compared notes. Mrs. Lee 
had had ten domestics in the last three 
months. ‘Such an experience as I have 
had,” she said. ‘Cousin Nellie tells me I 
ought to write a book. You knew,” she 
added, ‘‘Iam more helpless than you, for 
our children are all small. This winter we 
have scarcely been free from sickness, and 
what can a mother do with a sick child in 
herarms You know my domestic educa- 
tion was not neglected, and I believe I used 
to be called a model housekeeper. But the 
servants for the last three months, have had 
their own sweet way. I really hope my 
friends will not insist upon looking into 
closets and cupboards. Mr. Lee has been 
obliged to send his linen to the laundry, and 
the indigestible food set before us, would 
give an ostrich dypepsia.” 

‘More than half my lady friends who are 
housekeepers repeat the same experience 
with variations” said Mrs, Green, ‘‘and how 
long are we to submit to such a state of 
things.” 

‘How long, O Lord, how long,” echoed 
Mrs. Lee. 

‘*My experience the past winter” contin- 
ued Mrs. Green, ‘‘has set me to thinking, 
and I have done some tremendous reflecting 
and have come to this conclusion: We 
must have training schools for girls. We 
need not so much ‘Cooking Schools’ as in- 
stitutions in every town, where they may 
be taught to do well all branches of house- 
work. Not only should they learn to wash 
and iron, cook and clean, sweep and dust, 
but they should be taught to regulate a 
house, and give those little touches that 
make a home. We are fastidious about the 
style of a hat or the fit of a dress. What 
would we think of a milliner who had es- 
tablished herself in business, and when we 
went for a hat she would calmly tell us that 
she had never made one alone, but she 
could try. Or what would we say to a 
dressmaker who charged usa dollar a day 
and then coolly informed us, that she could 
sew up the seams and do the plain part, but 
that we would be obliged to fit the dress and 
make the nice trimmings. Every one of 
those twelve girls that answered our adver- 
tisement wanted the highest wages, even to 
Maggie, who had just landed from the ship 
and had never worked in a civilized home.” 

“It is outrageous!” responded Mrs Lee. 
‘“‘When I think of the food that has been 
wasted—the messes that have been served 
up by ‘first class girls’, my soul doubles up 
its fists, as some one indignantly writes.” 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Green, returning 
to her hobby, ‘‘we need schools where there 
will be a regular course of instruction, 
where girls may be thoroughly taught in 
every department of housekeeping, and 
graduate with honor. What a comfort to 
take such help into our families and not be 
in mortal terror of being poisoned through 
ignorance, having indigestion from eating 
unwholesome food or being constantly an- 
noyed by untidiness, wastefulness, slothful- 
ness and a whole catalogue of ’nesses.”’ 

“Yes” eagerly cried Mrs. Lee, ‘‘and what 
a blessing to the poor girls! Only think 
what hard times, they have in the school of 
experience. For we must acknowledge that 
the mistresses are not perfection. There 
are so many ignorant housekeepers who are 
incapable of instructing a girl and yet are 
the most exacting of “help.” What a girl 
learns in such a home she must unlearn in 
a well regulated family. Then toc women 
are constantly changing their servants and 
no two ladies have their work done alike, so 
the girls are never sure of being right. It 
really makes my heart ache to think of the 
scoldings they take—or at best—the fault- 
finding and lack of commendation so dear 
to every heart.” 

‘How strange it is” said Mrs. Green mus- 
ingly, ‘‘thatin all the march of progress, no 
one has attempted this. There are medical 
schools, schools of design, female colleges, 
and new cooking schools, but a school for 
educating girls as housekeeps, has never 
been established. We do not forget’? she 
added, ‘‘what Mt. Holyoke and kindred 
schools have done; but we want schools 
in every town where any girl may enter and 
serve on apprenticeship. Milliners and 
mantua makers must give a portion of their 
time to learn the trade, but domestic ser- 
vants on whom depend our health, our 
comfort and even life itself, are left utterly 
ignorant.” 

‘*How would you have your schools sup- 
ported?” asked Mrs. Lee. 

“We have not arranged the details” 
laughed Mrs. Green, ‘“‘but we think they 
might be self-sustaining. Of course the 
girls must give their time while learning. 
The laundry part of the establishment would 
certainly pay well. So also would the bak- 
ery. We believe these two departments 
alone, would pay all expenses and yield a 
profit. The hundred nameless little things 
might be thrown in gratuitously; but of 
course time would adjust it. Like every 
other undertaking, mistakes would occur at 
first; but we do think the plan a feasible 
one. Of one thing we are sure, there is a 





demand for such institutions. If ‘skilled 
labor’ is needed anywhere it is in the home. 
I almost wish I were at liberty to make the 
experiment. I fee) confident that I could 
find situations for one hundred competent 
girls in this city to-morrow. Wouldn't I 
be a public benefactress and have my name 
handed down, etc?” 

**You would indeed” said Mrs. Lee, rising 
to go; ‘I heartily wish vou would establish 
your school, and will engage the first grad- 
uate.” 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR KANSAS, 


How Time brings his revenge! Twenty- 
five years ago, reckless and brutal young 
men of white skins were migrating from all 
parts of the South to Kansas. Their aim 
was to make that aSlave State. Now men, 
women and children of dark skins are mi- 
grating from the South to Kansas by the 
thousand, and their reason is that Kansas is 
known to them as a State where real free- 
dom can be found. Few of them, if any, 
it is probable, have any intention of affect- 
ing by their hegira the condition of the 
States from which they fly. Nevertheless, 
it is true that this movement will tend most 
strongly to produce in Louisiana and Miss- 
issippi more real freedom than has ever yet 
existed. 

The appeal presented to the President on 
Monday by Mr. Taudy, a colored citizen of 
St. Louis, states very forcibly the spirit 
which has caused this flight from the South- 
ern States. It is not a longing for Kansas. 
Twenty years ago, it may be, the older men 
among these immigrants, as they waited 
about slave-owning masters, did hear that 
Kansas had been made a free State, and the 
fact, stated with many wrathy expletives, 
may have taught them to identify Kansas 
and freedom. But most of those who mi- 
grate, itis only too evident, know little of 
the State to which they have fled. ‘They 
are not drawn by the attractions of Kansas,” 
says the memorial; ‘‘they are driven by the 
terrors of Mississippi and Louisiana.” This 
they know—that life has become intolerable 
where landowners and storekeepers and pol. 
iticians and officials were all in a league to 
deprive the laborer of every civil and polit- 
ical right and of the entire fruit of his la 
bor. Others may reason as they will; these 
people come from the plantations, and they 
know what they have left behind. Parti- 
sans may dispute and deny till doomsday; 
the naked fact that thousands of half-clad 
colored people have been landed on the le- 
vee in St. Louis tell the whole story. They 
have not moved without reason from the 
climate and soil of their birth. These peo- 
ple, so child-like, so fond of home and at- 
tached to the Sunny South, so ignorant and 
so lacking in that ‘‘enterprise” which char- 
acterizes the Anglo-Saxon, have not under- 
taken such a migration without the most 
powerful reasons. 

To many, the removal will be very disas- 
trous. Their sufferings will be but poorly 
met by the charity of the people to whom 
their needs may be made known. Large 
sums were given only last year to help the 
yellow fever sufferers in the very region 
from which these fugitives come. But the 
poor creatures, who face death rather than 
stay in Louisiana and Mississippi, represent 
in their needs more than half the popula- 
tion of those States; and who will gather 
subscriptions in the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and prepare special entertainments 
in the opera-houses to help the wretched 
victims of greed, brutality and Democracy? 
Many will suffer. But their martyrdom 
will not be without avail. The millions 
who remain at the South will know greater 
freedom and peace hereafter, because it has 
been proved that the laboring class of that 
section can migrate whenever it is badly 
treated. 

Kansas, fortunate State, has another op- 
portunity. It is not like the brave men who 
wrested that State from the slave power to 


‘sit in stolid apathy while willing labor 


knocks at the door, asking only freedom 
and opportunity. Kansas has a vast unoc- 
cupied territory, and rich Jand, and can 
command for any worthy object millions 
of capital from the East. Why does not 
Kansas bestir itself at once to welcome and 
help the labor which comes seeking admis- 
sion? There are thousands of farmers who 
want good hands; are there none who can 
cultivate more acres if they can command 
more labor? Emigration societies at the 
East made Kansas what it is. Migration 
and colonization societies in Kansas, if well 
directed, can easily secure for that State, 
by prompt action now, a marvellous in- 
crease in population and in wealth. It will 
not be the aim of any honorable or benevo- 
lent Northern society to lure the colored 
laborer from the South. But if he wishes 
to leave any State, or section, or plantation, 
it is the part of self-interest, as of humani- 
ty, to provide a place for his willing indus- 
try elsewhere.—W. Y. Tribune. 
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THE GRAVE OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


A correspondent of the Boston Traveller, 
writing from Avignon, France, about John 
Stuart Mill’s grave, which is there, says: 

“Taking our way to the outer walls we 
passed through the Gate of Lazarus, and 
after a short walk turn to the left up an 
avenue of trees and enter the simple ceme- 








tery which, although comparatively small, 
has some fine monuments and a great many 
flowers, After looking about without suc. 
cess we ventured to ask a widow who was 
sadly decorating her husband’s grave and 
she immediately guided me to the enclosure 
where, surrounded by flowers outside, 
stands the plain white marble sarcophagus 
of Mill and his wife, with these words sim. 
ply on the sides: ‘John Stuart Mill, born 
May 20, 1806; Died 9th May, 1873.’ The 
top bears the following glowing eulogy of 
his wife: 
‘HARRIET MILL, 
“The deeply regretted and dearly beloyec 
wife of John Stuart Mill, 


“Her great and loving heart, her noble 
soul, her clear, powerful, original inteliect 
made her the guide and support—the in. 
structor in wisdom and example in good. 
ness,as she was the delight of those who had 
the happiness to belong to her. As earnest 
for the public good as she was generous, 
and devoted to all who surrounded her, her 
influence has been felt in many of the great. 
est improvements of the age and will be in 
those still to come. Were there even a few 
hearts and intellects like hers the earth would 
soon become the much hoped-for heaven. 

‘Died at Avignon, Nov. 5, 1858.” 


A NEW REASON WHY WOMEN SHOULD 
NOT VOTE. 


I have listened patiently to all manner of 
reasons why women should not have the 
ballot. I have heard men say, ‘“They are 
too good, too pure, to mingle with politics,” 
Ihave heard them say ‘‘Who would care 
for the babies, if women voted?” Another 
has said, ‘‘Only bad women would vote;” 
another ‘‘They cannot fight our battles in 
war, why should they rule in times of peace;’’ 
another ‘They have all the rights they want 
now”. I have heard these foolish reasons 
given so many times that I am heartily glad 
to hear anew argument. The old reasons 
are certainly becoming stale in these pro- 
gressive times. But here is something en- 
tirely new: 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, at a recent meet- 
ing in London to consider the political ad- 
vancement of women, said that he thought 
the political privileges of the world must go 
with the power of the world, and the power 
of the world must go with the purse. It 
seemed to be arough, perhaps a vulgar, 
uncouth and unpalatable doctrine; but if 
they looked at things as they found them, 
it would be seen that it always was and 
always would be that power would go with 
the purse. The chairman told them that 
women ruled their husbands. No such 
thing. He did not think there was a wom- 
an in the room who would glory in ruling 
her husband. They heard a great deal about 
that sort of thing in novels; but in his own 
experience he never knew a nice woman 
who did not think it proper to look up to 
her husband and be ruled by him; and he 
did not think there was any married woman 
present who would not be angry if she 
thought that persons thought so little of her 
husband as that she ruled him. The master 
of a house was the master of the house, and 
he was the master because he had got the 
purse. It was the man’s duty to go out and 
earn . wages, on which the household was 
sustained—on which the household was 
brought up; and so long as the man had the 
purse, so long must political power remain 
with him. e did not think they could get 
over that difficulty.” 

Hear! hear, ye poor women who have no 
purses! What matters it that intemperance 
is costing the country so many millions per 
annum? You are powerless in putting down 
the evil, and must remain so forever, be- 
cause vou have no money. Power only 
goes with the purse. Strange, isn’t it, that 
a lowly man of Judea, who was so poor 
that he said at one time, ‘‘The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
his head,” strange, I say, that his power 
has extended through the centuries! Strange 
that a purseless man had such an influence! 

According to this new argument, right is 
nothing, principle is nothing, justice and 
humanity go for naught, while money rules 
the world. 

This new reason has certainly more 
weight than the old, stale arguments of other 
days, and yet while there is a God of truth 
and justice upon the throne, the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor the power with the purse. 

There is an inherent power in principle 
that will surely succeed in the end. As our 
homes need the protection that will come 
through Woman’s ballot, that need will be 
met and the ballot will come. 

Saran M. PEerxrys. 
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THE FAMILY THE BASIS OF THE STATE. 


Will you indulge the writer in a few words 
supplementary to what he said on the above 
subject, in an article over his own name i 
The Courant of January 16, his position in 
that article having been assailed? 

All that is wanted to make this matter 
clear is daylight. It is not a matter for rea- 
soning, but for clear statement. Let us see 
first what the precise question is. 

It is not whether the family does not sus- 
tain a most important relation to the state; 
this is conceded, and its importance in this 
relation cannot be over-estimated ; but whcth- 
er it stands in a political relation to the 
State; in other words, whether families or 
individuals are the depositaries of the polit- 
ical power of the State. 

Now the question whether the family is 
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the political basis of the State, is a wholly 
unmeaning one when thus put as an abstract 
question. We might just as well ask—Is 
the climate cold in a State? or is the Eng- 
lish language spoken in a State? It is only 
as we ask these questions about a particular 
State that they have any meaning. Is it 
cold in Russia? Is English spoken in Con- 
necticut? 

Take the case of a State ruled by a des- 
pot. Here the people are not the political 
basis of the State, either as families or as 
individuals. They have no political power 
whatever. The political basis of the State 
is the will of the despot. He is himself and 
alone the State politically. He makes the 
laws himself, and shoots and hangs those 
who disobey them. The people are indis- 
pensable to the State, and so in one sense its 
basis, just as the square miles that compose 
its territory, are its physical basis, but the 
people stand in no political relation what- 
ever to the State, any more than the rocks 
and gravel of its territory. It is only when 


‘the people of the State have the whole ora 


part of its political power, that the ques- 
tion can possibly arise as to whether indi- 
viduals or families are its political basis. 
And when it thus arises, it comes up wholly 
with reference to a particular State, and not 
as an abstract question. And then it is 
wholly a question of fact, not one of polit- 
ical philosophy; a matter for simple ascer- 
tainment, not forspeculation and reasoning. 
Thus, suppose the question to be, is the 
family or the individual the political basis 
of the State of Connecticut? We are to 
answer the question solely, by looking at 
the Constitution and laws of the State. We 
look there, and find that it is as clear as 
language can make it, that the political ba- 
sis of the State is the individual and not the 
family. The individual is made the voter— 
not the family—and that is the whole ques- 
tion. It was perfectly easy for the people, 
if they had so desired, when they were 
adopting a Constitution, to make families 
and not individuals the depositaries of polit- 
ical power, but they chose to give the pow- 
er to individuals, and thus the question is 
absolutely settled for the State. It is true, 
the State does not carry out completely its 
own theory, but this was its theory, and 
what it did was wholly in this direction and 
away from the family theory. We go to 
the Constitution of the State to settle this 
question, just as we would to settle the 
question whether the governor’s term is one 
year or two, or whether the judges hold 
office for a term of years or for life. While 
considering whether either of these provis- 
ions ought to be adopted, we are dealing 
with a matter proper for opinions and argu- 
ment, but when the provisions have been 
adopted, the whole question becomes one 
of fact, and we look only to the Constitu- 
tion to determine it, and treat it, asa matter, 
not for discussion but for absolute ascertain- 
ment. 

When one is advocating the theory that 
the family should be the political basis of 
the State, he is simply saying that the Con 
stitution ought to be amended and the right 
of voting taken away from individuals and 
given to families. But it is idle to urge this. 
Such a measure would not get even a re- 
spectable minority of votes. Itis decisive 
on this point that not a single representative 
government, so faras the writer knows, has 
adopted the theory that the family and not 
the individual should vote. A law peculiar 
to Russia gives its villages, in the manage- 
ment of their local matters, the right of 
voting by families—a perfect illustration on 
a very small scale, of the family as the polit- 
ical basis of a State. 

It is perfectly clear that family voting 
would require Woman Suffrage. If each 
family has a vote, and there is a family 
where there is only a widow and daughters, 
there is no possible mode in which the right 
can be exercised, except by the widow vo- 
ting. This is recognized as unavoidable in 
the Russian villages, and the wife is allowed 
to cast the family vote where the husband 
is dead or absent. 

The advocates of Woman Suffrage have 
no interest whatever in this question, as it 
is idle to suppose that it can become a prac- 
tical one. The writer has taken what trou- 
ble he has in the matter solely in the inter- 
est of correct thinking.—John Hooker in 
Hartford Courant. 


——_—_—__ > e- ——__—_- 
AN OCTOROON’S BABY. 


A singularly complicated case was before 
Justice Wandell, in the Jefferson Market 
Police Court yesterday in regard to the 
custody of a child. An octoroon, known 
as Mrs. McQuiston, has been living at No. 
208 Sullivan street for some time past. Her 
husband, Brooks McQuiston, deserted her 
about three months ago. The couple have 
a child about two years of age, which was 
left with the mother at the time of separa 
tion. Several times lately McQuiston at- 
tempted to get possession of the little one, 
but each of his efforts was frustrated by the 
child’s mother. Recently he attempted the 
abduction again, but an alarm was raised 
by the mother, and the police frightened the 
father away. He hovered around the place, 
however, until about 4 o’clock, and then at- 
tempted to effect an entrance to his wife’s 
rooms, but found them locked. He broke 
open a door, went in, snatched the child 
from the cradle and ran away with it. His 
flight was discovered by the mother, who 





became frantic, and leaped from the second- 
story window to the pavement to head the 
man off. She failed, and then followed 
him, screaming with all her strength at 
every step for help. The singular spectacle 
attracted a large crowd, who followed the 
man as he ran with the child in his arms 
through the streets. The chase was con- 
tinued in this way until the western corner 
of Sixth avenue and West Fourth street was 
reached. There Officer Doughty, of the 
Ninth Precinct, stopped McQuiston, and, 
at the woman’s request, took him before 
Justice Wandell. She charged him with 
stealing the child, asked for its recovery, 
and said she did not care to punish the 
man. McQuiston said he was from Balti- 
more, and had lived with the octoroon 
seventeen months as her husband. He was 
the father of the child, and he wished to 
secure the little one in order to send it to 
his own mother, who lived in Baltimore. 
He had left the woman, he said, because 
she kept company with a negro waiter, and 
he didn’t wish his child reared amid such 
associations. The woman wept bitterly, 
and pleaded piteously that the court would 
consider a mother’s feelings. She denied 
that McQuiston was the father of the child, 
and said it was born two months after she 
first met him. She never knew him in Bal- 
timore, but first met him in this city. He 
knew her condition then, and that the fa- 
ther of her child was still in Baltimore, and 
that she had come to New York merely to 
be confined and to save her reputation at 
home. It was not true that she had a lover. 
She lived with a respectable German family, 
and would defy the world to prove anything 
against her since she had lived as the pris- 
oner’s wife. He did not desert her, but she 
him, and because he had grown so brutal 
and drunken that she could not longer live 
with him, She had a good home for the 
child, and was willing to work hard for it. 

Justice Wandell felt nonplussed, and 
begged of the parties to go home and try to 
settle the dispute amicably. Each refused, 
and stood upon the simple question of right. 
The court then said that the law in the case 
interpreted strictly was hardly on the side 
of nature or sentiment. The child seemed 
contented in its father’s arms, and to have 
no desire to goto its mother. He should 
decide, therefore, that, as the father had 
possession, and the mother did not care to 
punish him for the manner of obtaining it, 
the father should keep the child. The 
mother, if she could not settle with him am- 
icably, could obtain redress through a civil 
process by proving her claim and allega- 
tions. 

The woman threw up her arms and 
shrieked out, “Oh, Judge! for God’s sake 
don’t be cruel to a mother—don’t drive me 
mad—don't give a stranger my baby!” But 
the man hastened from the court with the 
babe. When he had reached the door the 
mother sprang to her feet, wiped her 
streaming eyes with her skirt, and hurried 
from the place. McQuiston hailed a down 
Sixth avenue car when he reached the street, 
and he went to it. He had just reached the 
platform bearing the babe in his arms, when 
the woman saw him. Quick asa flash she 
darted across to the car, sprang on to the 
platform, struck McQuiston a powerful blow 
under the chin, sending his face upward, 
pulled the child from his arms, and sprang 
away with a scream of triumph. The scene 
produced great excitement, and a large 
crowd chased the woman, who ran like a 
deer. She was finally captured, however, 
and Officer Doughty conducted her back to 
the court. Being placed at the bar she said: 
“Judge, I could not help it—he was steal- 
ing my baby. I'll do it again. Forget 
where you are, and remember only that you 
are aman, that I am a woman, and that I 
am a mother in your presence. Judge, you 
just dealt out some hard law to me. What 
is law for one parent ought to be law for the 
other. I stand here just exactly as he stood 
here a few moments ago. Now give him 
the law as you gaveit tome. Do it and be 
just. I could not see the justice then—I 
can see it now, and beg it for myself.” 

Justice Wandell sank back in his chair, 
amazed at the woman before him. He then 
said: ‘‘Mr. MceQuiston the woman is right. 
The law I gave you I must give her. You 
were glad to get it and considered it sound, 
and you cannot begrudge it to her. The 
child seems as happy with her now as it 
did with you, and as little inclined to go to 
you as it didto goto her. She has the pos- 
session of the child; if you wish it you must 
obtain it through a civil process, And re- 
member, the child being illegitimate, is more 
the mother’s and less the father’s than if 
otherwise. There can be no doubt about 
the maternity—the paternity isdenied. You 
cannot obtain your wishes as readily as if 
the child was born in wedlock. Woman, 
you have the child; keep it until the law 
orders otherwise. Go and make up.” The 
octoroon fairly flew out of the room, and 
many a moist eye followed her to the door. 


HUMOROUS. 


A fast friend—the electrie telegraph. 

Sticks that won't bear whittling—Fiddle- 
sticks. 

A full-bearded grandfather recently had 


his beard shaved off, showing a clean face 
for the first time for a number of years. 











At the dinner table his three year old grand: 
daughter noticed it, gazed long with won- 
dering eye, and finally ejaculated: ‘‘Grand- 
father, whose head you got on?” 


‘*Ma,” said a little girl, ‘if you'll let me 
buy some candy, I'll be good.” ‘My child,” 
solemnly responded the mother, ‘‘youshould 
not be good for pay; you should be good 
for nothing.” 


A little Portland girl recently testified in- 
nocently to the life of drudgery experienced 
by the average “queen of the houschold” 
who does her own housework. Somebody 
asked the child if her mother’s hair was 
gray. ‘I don’t know,” she said, ‘‘she is 
too tall for me to see the top of her heud, 
and she never sits down!”—Augusta ( Me.) 
Journal. 


The Count Joannes was sitting in the 
green room of the little St. James Theatre 
afew evenings ago, made up for Richard 
IlIl., when the call boy entered, with: 
“Your cue will be called in five minutes, 
sir.” ‘‘Boy,” said the count, ‘‘remain.” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘Tell me truly the number of 
the multitude that go to make up our audi- 
ence this night.” ‘Well, sir, there’s three 
men, two women and a dog.” “Boy, you 
are sure about the dog?” ‘Yes, sir.” 
“Then ring up the curtain that I may have 
the pleasure of playing to at least one intel- 
ligent member of God’s creatures.” 

A military man who boasts that he can’t 
be caught, no matter what you ask him, but 
who is really stupid, is asked: ‘‘How many 
miles from Paris to Berlin?” ‘‘Three hun- 
dred.” ‘‘And how many from Berlin to 
Paris.” ‘*The same, of course.” ‘‘That’s 
where you're wrong.” ‘‘Wrong!” exclaims 
the military man, astonished and troubled. 
“Yes, wrong! You know how long it is 
between Christmas and New Year's?” 
“Yes” ‘Well, is it the same between New 
Year's and Christmas?” ‘‘By Jove! you’re 
right. 1 never thought of that before.” 


LADIES, 


CALL AT 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St., 
Opp. Temple Place, one flight; 
OR 


STORER’S BLEACHERY, 
673 Washington St., 
Opposite Beach Street, one flight, 
And have your STRAW, CHIP, LEGHORN and NEA- 


POLITAN HATS, Cleansed, Colored and made into 
the latest styles. 4w15. 


ROY AL Pownr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it. 














Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

(= The finest preparation in the world. 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 


Consum- 


one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. 


UNION CORSETS 
with Dr, Jordan’s 
CHEST-PROTECTING SPRING. 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
Miss Bates’s rooms 

Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also A 
New Waist, artistically designed and of exquisite 
m 


It will keep any length of time in any climate. 


ake. 

Improved Underwear a speciatly. Miss 
Bates will spare no effort to please her customers and 
merit a continuance of their favors. Room 7, 
129 Tremont St. itf 





CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 

Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 








CARDS. 





New Music Books. 
The Gospel of Joy. Aisss"ina“S" 


ALman and S. H. 
Speck. A book of great beauty, being in effect, 
“The Gospel in Song,”’ full of good texts, with the 
best of new hymns and melodies made for them. In 
press and nearlyready. Wait for it. (35 cents.) 

is one of the best, 


The Shining River, purest and sweetest 


of Sunday School Song Books, (35 cents.) Examine 
it! 


H is one of the 

Gems of English Song. vooks cr the 

noble Home Musica Liprary, which contains near- 

ly all the good Sheet Music ever published. Full of 

aa, ongs. 250 pages. $2.50 boards. $3.00 
o 


H f continues in great demand, $1.00 for 
ina ore vocal copy, complete. 75 cents for 
Instrumental arrangement. THE SORCERER 

also complete, is equally good, at same price. 
has grand circula- 


The Musical Recor tion, and is a capi- 


tal Weekly Musical Paper, ($2.00 per year) 6 cents for 
single copy, containing 50 cents worth of music. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON &Co,, 


Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


ART FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 

Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 

NEEDLE Appliaue. &c., with instructions as to 

RK stitches, and explanatory diagrams. Edi- 

« ted by Lucnetta P. Hare. Sent by mail 

on receipt of price, 50 cents. by S. W. TILTON & 

co., Publisher, 333 Washington Street, 
Boston. 3wl4 











TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the People and for the People. 


LIFE OF 


GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


By T. Avevustus Branp, M. D. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, with a steel engraved portrait. Price, $1. 
People’s Edition, in paper cover, 50 cents. 

~~ work is dedicated by the author to the friends 


o 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND JUSTICE, 
Wherever found, and gives in a most captivating and 
interesting way, the traly wonderful record of this 
lawyer, politician, soldier, statesman and patriot. 
His enemies, as well as his friends, are invited to read 
this book carefully and judge for themselves, for 

‘“TRUTH [8 MIGHTY AND WILL PREVAIL.” 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 
RESURGIT: 
HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. Pga- 
sBopy. D. D. Richly bound in cloth, glilt top, $2.00, 
Religious feeling and poetic beauty constitute the 

standard which the editor has sought to apply in 

making this collection. It contains nearly two hun- 

pieces, extending over fiteen centuries of sa- 
cred song, and representing the poets of eight dis- 
tinct nationalities, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the au- 
thors, with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymne, 

First Lines, Authors, and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “Maria DEL OccrpeNnTE” (Mrs. Maria Brooks), 
an American tess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with noies and an introduction by Mrs. ZapEL B. 
GusTaFson, author of ‘Meg; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this poem made its appearance, Robert 
Southey, Charles Lamb, and other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and Southey claimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. 


REV. CHARLES BEECHER 





ON 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, cloth $1.50. 

It is a book which the reader of any type of of pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices wil! not fail to read 
with absorbing interest — Chicago Interior. 

Likely to receive much attention, not only from 
those who believe, but from the skeptical as well.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers. By Dr. Wit- 
LIAM RimMER. With 48 full pages of illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 


SAYING THE CATECHISM, 


Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 
By Rev. Dorus CLarke, D. D. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth 50 cents, 


At the Back ot the Moon. 


A pastes satire, by A. Lunan Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers. and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

I RINE A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; ten era- 

sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 


TABLETS | loners 180 Devonshire St, 
oston, 
New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 











This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-fingerand other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part Il. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages. 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part IEE, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 





Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’’*** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 





MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 





Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNIE T. FOGG 
° ? 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of a)! kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes, 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 


Boston. First Floor. 6m44 





HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co,, 

6 East lith St.,N.WV.City. 








For ladies or gentlemen, in great 
variety of finish and in all sizes, 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


POCKET 
BOOKS, 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KIN@,. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, J anesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic,. 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines petiente by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases. 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jointe, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syr nges, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 





A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
a Prices 60 cents each, up- 

+ wards, vard & Gay. Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College.Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn 


One of the most complete assort- 
ments of Blank Booksin the city, con 
be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stn- 
dents. poane fine a bind- 

>q ings and of all sizes Vard & Gay, 
BOOKS, Stationers. 180 Devonshire St., Boston 


BLANK 





PENANG, lg ppING 
MADRAS, sm 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT ‘BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 

-HABERDASHERS, 

67 TREMONT ST, 
Tremont House, BOSTON. 


&tf 


AND 








NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby having all my 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Compr’sing some five hundred different patterns. [ 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new sTYLE, and all FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


LOUNGES 


in all styles. ‘ 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In a | different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles can and wit be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than ean be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them cal! and examine for themselves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholerale 


m8. F. SOMERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 





Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 
134m 
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ALICE C. FLETCHER. 


 Eprrors JourNAL:—Last Monday even- 
ing Miss Alice C. Fletcher was invited to 
attend a quarterly meeting of the ‘Old Col- 
ony Historical Society.” This society was 
formed in Taunton about twenty-eight years 
ago; for some time it was well sustained, 
but forthe past ten or fifteen years has 
been dormant. 

A year ago the few members who then 
held it together attempted to revive ‘public 
interest in it; new members were admitted, 
and ladies invited to attend the meetings, 
which were held quarterly. A few ladies 
ventured out at the first meeting, but I be- 
lieve none attended the two following ones. 
At the meeting held last Monday evening 
the room was well-filled with both ladies 
and gentlemen; most of the former had 
been attending Miss Fletcher’s course of lec- 
tures on the ‘‘Philosophy of American His- 
tory,” and had in consequence become 
much interested in the history of their own 
country; therefore to Miss Fletcher was 
largely due the increased attendance and 
greater interest manifested in the proceed- 
ings of the society. Miss Fletcher’s success 
in interesting her audiences, lies in the fact 
that she deals not alone with dry facts and 
dates, but draws conclusions from them to 
show what are the underlying causes for 
the perpetuity or decay of our nation. 

After an able and interesting essay by 
Charles A. Reed, Esq., on the ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Colonies, with a sketch of the life of 
Thomas Coram,” once an inhabitant of Taun- 
ton, Miss Fletcher was invited to address 
the society. She spoke of the two great 
classes of colonists, those who regarded the 
new country from an English standpoint, 
and those who regarded it as a home for 
themselves and their children, and applied 
this distinction to the judgment of Thomas 
Coram concerning the New Englanders. 

She said the New World had made con- 
tributions to the Old, not only of a trading 
character, but by furnishing material for 
literature. Shakespeare gathered imagery 
and suggestion for his ‘‘Tempest” from the 
stirring experiences of the ‘‘Sea Venture,” 
which was wrecked on the Bermuda Is- 
lands. She told of some old manuscripts 
recently discovered of the founding of soci- 
eties for the study of local history in Eu- 
rope and America; of the value of object 
teaching in history, paying a tribute to the 
founder of the modern methods, Comenius; 
of the care of the Old Colony for the edu- 
cation of their children, of the superficial 
manner in which American history is 
taught, and the need of a wiser method of 
studying the past and the present history 
of our country, in order to develope a bet- 
ter and purer patriotism that shall be based 
upon an understanding of the principles of 
our inheritance; of the great practical use 
the various historical societies can be in this 
regard, by gathering and storing for the use 
of the rising generation the objects that 
shall make the past real to the children. 
She proposed that the children of the Old 
Colony should raise the money for the 
needed building for the ‘‘Old Colony His- 
torical Society.” Their contribution should 
be represented as ‘“‘buying the bricks” for 
the structure, thus their little hands should 
provide a resting-place for the treasures of 
their fathers, and they should thus be 
made to realize that our to-days and yester- 
days are the blocks with which we build. 

Miss Fletcher’s remarks were followed 
by hearty applause. The Secretary, Rev. 
8. Hopkins Emery, moved a vote of thanks, 
and that Miss Fletcher be made a corres- 
ponding member of the society, which was 
carried by a unanimous vote. He then 
gave the names of several gentlemen who 
had expressed a wish to join the society, 
and remarked that as one lady, Miss 
Fletcher, had been admitted as a member, 
he saw no reason why others should not be 
admitted, therefore he proposed the names 
of three ladies, who were unanimously 
voted into the society as regular members. 
This set the ball in motion, and very soon 
all the ladies present, and many others, 
were voted in. The ladies were much grat- 
ified at the hearty manner in which the 
doors of the society were thrown open to 
them. This isa great step in the right di- 
rection, but it was taken so naturally that 
it hardly seemed like the complete revolu- 
tion it really was. Women have never be- 
fore been admitted to membership. 

The admission of so large a number of 
new members greatly increased the scanty 
funds of the treasury, and the admission 
of women was considered as giving a new 
impetus, new life and vigor to the society. 

The efforts which have been made for so 
many years for the true position and eleva- 
tion of Woman, seem now to have taken 
root, and are already beginning to bear 
fruit. oO. P. L. 





THE PRESS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


The passage of the bill securing school 
Suffrage for women calls out comments 
from the press, which indicate,in a remarka- 
ble way, the changed and kindlier public 
sentiment on the question of political rights 
for women. These comments will from 
time to time be quoted in these columns, 
for what they are, and for the hope they 
give of a near victory for this peaceful rev- 
olution. 





The Berkshire Courier from its lovely 
hills welcomes the new law as follows: 

Atlast. The small cloud, no bigger than 
& man’s hand, is visible in the tance, 
though rather low down on the horizon. 
Our Legislature has said that women may 
vote for school officers. But they must pay 
a poll-tax before they can doit. And why 
should not they be allowed to vote for any 
and all officers? Yes, why? 

The Nation says ;— 

The Massachusetts Legislature has, by 
majorities of two to one in both houses, 
passed a bill securing what is called ‘‘school 
suffrage” for women. That isto say, every 
woman who is a citizen of the Common- 
wealth, twenty-one years of age, and pos- 
sessed of the other qualifications of male 
voters, may participate in the election of 
school committees. Thesame privilege has 
lately been accorded in New Hampshire, 
and still earlier in Kansas. The admission 
of women to the Boston school committees 
had paved the way for the larger liberty in 
Massachusetts; but both the one and the 
other are a natural outgrowth of the enor 
mous part allotted in our educational sys- 
tem to female teachers, as in no other coun- 
try inthe world. In the public schools of 
the United States, according to the last cen- 
sus, they outnumbered the male teachers by 
nearly fifty per cent.; but when abstraction 
is made of the South, where in only four 
instances (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and Louisiana) the male teachers are ex- 
ceeded by the female, and yy ! exceed 
them from twenty five to three hundred 
per cent., the proportion is vastly more fa- 
vorable to the latter. Thus, in 1870 there 
were 2600 female teachers in New Hamp- 
shire to 510 male; while in Massachusetts 
there were 5387 female to 753 male. Noth- 
ing was more natural than that women 
should be thought qualified to examine and 
inspect as well as to teach, or that they 
should desire to have a share in the choice 
and in the work of committees; and the 
only wonder is that they were not enabled 
to do solong ago. The recent extension of 
the higher education to women, particular- 
ly in Massachusetts, is the best assurance 
that the new privilege will be usefully em- 
ployed. 

The Woman’s JoURNAL might console 
itself with the reflection that women are 
eligible to clerkships in our State and Na- 
tional administrations, and that whatever 
promotes the business view of the civil ser- 
vice, as opposed to the political view, will 
improve the chances of Woman’s entering 
it, though, to take asingle instance, perhaps 
there are more postmistresses now by ap- 
pointment than there would be, in the be- 
ginning, as the result of popular election. 
More comfort is to be found in the rational 
belief that ‘‘schvol suffrage” is an entering- 
wedge for ‘‘manhood suffrage.” The anal: 
ogy both of right and of expediency goes so 
far that, with the unthinking at least, it 
may be expected to prevail in the long run. 
When once the sight of women being regis- 
tered and voting, no matter for what public 
purpose, becomes familiar, a great obstacle 
will have been removed from the common 
mind, 

The Herald welcomes one half loaf as fol- 
lows ;— 

Half a loaf of Woman Suffrage granted. 
Only good-looking committeemen hereafter. 
The formalities of enactment and the Gov- 
ernor’s signature, which is a certainty, are 
all that stand between the bill securing to 
women the right to vote for school commit- 
teemen and the statute book. The House 
yesterday afternoon engrossed, without a 
count, the bill just as it came from the Sen- 
ate. This is the first substantial victory 
gained by the untiring advocates of Woman 
Suffrage. They regard it as a concession 
on the part of their opponents—a conces- 
sion for the sake of experiment. Judge 
Russell and Mr. Noyes helped on this bill 
more than any other members. 

The fair advocates of Woman Suffrage 
regard Judge Russell and Hon. Charles J. 
Noyes as their right and left bowers. These 
handsome men inevitably gravitate Woman 
Suffrageward. 

Next week we shall continue these com- 
ments of the press, which are signs of the 


times. L. 8. 
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SUPFRAGE CLUBS, 





There will be need of codperation among 
all the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, 
in order to secure the full vote of women 
on School Committees. To this end, and 
for Suffrage work of every kind, it is desir- 
able that clubs and persons who can devote 
time, should be known to each other, and 
to the Executive Committee of the State 
Society. A list of clubs with their Presi- 
dents and Secretaries will, from time to time, 
be published in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, so 
that there may be correspondence and con- 
su!tation. Below is the list of clubs from 
which we have heard: 

Needham Club. President, Mrs. E. W. 
La Croix; Secretary, Mrs. Harriet B. Hicks; 


Chairman Executive Committee; Sarah 
E. M. Kingsbury. 
East Boston Club. President, Mrs. 


A. H. Spaulding; Secretary, Mrs. Julia 
Peterson 171 Princeton Street. 

Malden Club. Mrs. H. H. Robinson. 

South Boston Club. President, Julia 
Ward Howe; Secretary, M. F. Blacker, 
Dorchester street. 

Lawrence Club. Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, Mrs. Me Allister. 

Brockton Club, President, Lydia B. Wil- 
lis; Secretary, Eva L. Osborne. 

Chelsea Club. President, Mrs. 
Nickles, 16 Elm street; Secretary, 
C. M. Bunting, 

We shall be glad to receive the names of 
officers of other clubs, and of persons who 
are prepared to codperate with the State So- 
ciety in regard to election of School Com- 
mittees. 


©. P. 
Mrs. 





LYNN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


At the last session of this club, after the 
usual business of the evening was finished, 
@ paper -was read upon codperation. The 
advantages of this reform were shown to be 
many and great; the saving of labor to wo- 
men, and in every direction, and of many 
drafts upon the family pocket. Under this 
system, steam for heating and cooking could 
be furnished for one-third the expense of 
fuel as now used; and do away with all the 
paraphernalia of furnaces and cooking- 
stoves. The success of the movement in 
Stockport was given in proof of its expedi- 
ency. Further, a codperative cooking room 
and laundry to bean institution upon every 
street, would push nearer to the goal, labor 
and money saving; also accomplish a still 
greater desideratum, that of giving the tired 
wife and mother time for cultivation for the 
higher part of her nature, and that of her 
children; giving them the best of herself, 
rather than the little left of her after the al- 
most unceasing drudgery of the day. 

After the discussion incident to this read- 
ing, an essay upon the real question of the 
club: the ‘‘Suffrage of Women” was pre- 
sented—leaving all side issues. A bit of 
history showed the great changes that have 
been made in the ways and means of gov- 
ernments and governed; and, reasoning 
from analogy, cheerful hopes might safely 
be indulged that the next century will show 
all men and women disenthralled. 

The lateness of the hour prevented much 
discussion of this strong and racy article, 
but it was received with enthusiasm. 

The meeting adjourned till the first Sat- 
urday evening in May.—Lynn Transcript. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Oxford University, it is stated, is about 
to make a change in the number and times 
of its examinations. In ali the Final Honor 
Schools, except that of Law, there will be 
only one annual examination. It is also ru- 
mored that the University will soon be 
asked to consider a scheme for affiliating 
with Oxford and Cambridge such local 
colleges as may be established in the large 
towns. The scheme provides that the Uni- 
versity shall admit students from these col- 
leges who have reached a certain stage of 
proficiency, and to allow them, if they can, 
to take their degree after two, instead of 
three years’ residence. 








BUSINESS NOTES. 


The road to fortune is through printer's ink.—P. 7. 
Barnum. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., are very busy 
with spring trade. Their new carpets just 
hit the public taste. Just think of buying 
an Axminister or Moquette as low as the 
price of a Brussels three years ago, or a 
Brussels at the former price of an Ingrain. 
Their beautiful Berlin Rugs were never 
lower and are within the reach of any purse. 


The Boston Commission Bureau will be 
found a great convenience to ladies wishing 


to avoid the trouble and fatigue of shop- 
ping. The high character of the references 
attest to the reliability of this agency. 


The prettiest and richest bonnets in Bos- 
ton, are to be found at Mrs. Trott’s, 14 Win- 
ter St. She _ all her own goods, and 
such flowers, almost odorous! Such laces 
and ribbons! such unique and elegant styles! 
She gives each hat or bonnet an individual 
ity fitting every lady according to her per- 
sonale, never giving one the rowdy appear- 
ance conveye z the millinery of many 
other places. he eloquence of artistic 
headwear is marvellous in effect, and o’er- 
shadows all other deficiencies of dress. 


We would earnestly call the attention of 
our readers to Dr. Tuck’s advertisement in 
our columns. She isan earnest worker and 
thoroughly devoted to her profession, and 
her remedies which she now gives to her 
friends and the public outside of her office 
practice, are worthy of consideration by 
those who are suffering. This we can say, 
truthfully, both from experience and obser- 
vation. 


The Cantata of Esther was given at Lyce- 
um Hall, Cambridge, Wednesday evening, 
April 23, by a chorus of seventy-five voices, 
conducted by Mrs.J.8. Bailey. The Cantata 
was finely rendered. Evidently the society 
are under admirable drill and sang as if 
they knew how. Mrs. Bailey was heartil 
congratulated upon her success. She will 
give a second concert, of miscellaneous 
character, in the same hall April 30. 


Joseph B. Lord, of the carpet firm 609 
Washington St., is very successfully editing 
The May Flower, a paper devoted to the in- 
terests of the Ladies’ Association of the Cen- 
tral Church, Chelsea. It will be issued Ma 
1, of magazine order, and wiil be filled with 
stories, enigmas and the usual variety of 
newspaper love and logic, including first- 
class advertisements. Itis going into every 
family in Chelsea, Everett and Revere. The 
May Breakfast Poem will contain the name 
of every prominent member of the church. 
A corps offyoung ladies will contribute arti- 
cles, and the principal story will be written 
bya young clergyman, well-known. Mr. 
Lord curries his business tact into the finan- 
cial aspects of the paper, having received 
already over $500, with more pledged. Suc- 
ome to the codperation of the Carpet and the 

en! 





The Nursery for May has all the subtile 
delight of May blossoms. The old-fash- 
ioned practice of May parties might be va- 
ried or enlivened by contributing a year’s 
subscription of this delightful Magazine to 
many a little urchin bound to keep May-day 
rain or shine—to read indoors if rainy, out- 
doors if sunshiny, and at all times, ‘‘wheth- 
eror no.” 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.— Monday 
April 28. A piano recital by Mr. John Otis, assisted 
by Miss Lizzie E. Blood, pianist, and Mr. Fritz 
Listemann, violinist. 





Sunday Meetings for Women, at 4 Park 
8t., Ag , at 3p.m. Speaker, Mrs. J. A. Patter- 
son. omen invited. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc:—, free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a tec- 





tive Seep. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a smal! commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of ry meraly, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout @harge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 








To Let.—Two Studios, pleasant and commodious. 
11 Hamilton Place, Room 12. 








The Moral Education Association, 
the month of April will hold meetings as fol- 
ows:— 

April 27,3 p.™m., at the residence of Mrs. M. E. 
Dillaway, 20 Upton St., Boston, Dr. Salome Merritt 
speaks on “Physiological Education, based on the 
study of the Physiology of the Brain.’ Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 








Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time in theterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men for evening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F, Ware, Secretary, Milton, 


THE HOME GUEST. | 
ONLY $1.00 PER ANNUM, 


A literary and family paper—8 pages—40 columns. 
Read its Fashion Articles, Bountiful Hand, Chil- 
dren’s Corner, Puzzle and Penmanship Departments. 
Beautiful present to every subscriber who pays 15 
cents extra. AGENTS WANTED. Sample and 
terms to agents for 3-cent stamp. Address 

ENRY A. KIDDER, Publisher, 
0 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


PERFECT WRITING PAPER. 























ONLY 
30 Cents a Pound 


(100 to 120 sheets to a lb.) 
Envelopes to Match. 


SCRAP PAPERS, 
—FOR— 
STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound, 
H. H. CARTER, 
9 Beacon Street, Boston, 14tf 


BOSTON 
Commission Bureau. 


HIS branch of business has been established for 
the convenience of Private Parties and Retail 
Dealers in this city and throughout the country. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time, and 
strength can be saved, as goods can be bought at the 
lowest figures. 

Dress Materials, Cloakings, Bridal Trousseaux, 
Laces, Millinery, Children’s Wardrobes, Housekeep- 
ing Furnishings, Trimmings, Jewelry, Stationery, 
and all kinds of goods, will be selected with judg- 
ment for the purchaser, whether it is fora large or 
small amount. 

When writing an order, please be explicit in stating 
the amount to be allowed, and enclose the sum in full 
for the purchases, as it will prove advantageous to all 
parties concerned. 

If samples are desired, enclose fifty cents, as com- 
pensation for the time taken in selectin them; also a 
stamp where a return letter is requested for informa 
tion as to the value of goods, etc. 

Goods will be carefully purchased, and promptly 
despatched. Please address fe] 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD, 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 

REFERENCcES—C. F. Hovey & Co., Chandler & Co., 
Spalding, Wales & Co., Alanson Bigelow, Jr. (of the 
firm of Bigelow & Kennard), Hon. Frank A. Allen, 
Hon. Samuel B. Rindge, Frank A. Kennedy, Dr. Mary 
Safford-Blake, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours—10to 122A, M.and2to4 P.M, 
4wl7 





Call and examine. 
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(879----PRICE REDUCED----$ 1.50 
THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Su 
perbly Illustrated. Send 10 cents for a Sam- 
ple Number and Premium List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 8 Pp. mu. 








Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a, m., and 2 to 4p, w. 1y10 








Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. wm. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. » Galty. 








Mary J. Saftord-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Locusts and Wild Honey. 


By Joun BurrRovens. 16 mo. $1.50. May 1. 

Contents: The Pastoral Bees; Sharp Eyes; 
Strawberries; Is it going to Rain? Speckled Trout; 
Birds and Birds; A Bed of Boughs; Birds Nesting; 
The Halcyon in Canada. 

A new book by this author is like a burst of sun- 
shine on acloudy day. Mr. Burroughs knows more 
about out-of-doors than any man since Thoreau.—N, 
Y. Herald. 


Mr. Burroughs’ Previous Books. 
Wake Robin, 


Second edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo. $1.50 
ConTEeNTs: The Return of the Birds; In the Hem- 
locks; Adirondac; Birds’ Nests; Spring at the Capi- 
tal; Birch Browsings; The Bluebird; The Invitation, 


Winter Sunshine, 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with frontispiece 
illustration. 16mo. $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Winter Sunshine; Exhilarations of 
the Road; The Snow-Walkers; The Fox; A March 
ye Autumn Tides; The Apple; An October 
Abroad. 


Birds and Poets, with Oth- 


er Papers, 


16mo, $1.50, 

Contents: Birds and Poets; April; Touches of 
Nature; A Bird Medley; Spring Poems; Our Rural 
Divinity; Emerson; The Flight of the Eagle (Walt 
Whitman); Before Genius; Before Beauty. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of nature, and 
one of the most fascinatin descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not oy an addition to our informa- 
tion, but to the good literature that we put on the 
shelf with Thoreau and White of Selborne.—Hartford 
Courant. 

The minuteness of his observation, the keennees of 
his pees. ve him areal originality, and his 
sketches havea 1, +; oddity, vivacity, and fresh- 
ness— The Nation (New York.) 


Artists of the Nineteenth 


Century and Their Works, 


A Handbook containing 2060 Biographical Sketches. 
With full Indexes. By CLara Erskine CLEMENT 
and LAURENCE Hutton. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. $5.00 
This work is Ye encyclopedia of information 

concerning the lives, styles, schools and works of 

the artists who have lived and wrought within the 
present century. It embraces in convenient compass 
such personal, characteristic and artistic facts as 

make the work indispensable for reference, and a 

aes convenience for artists and art lovers and stu- 

ents. 


A Satchel Guide for the Va- 
cation Tourist in Europe, 


Edition of 1879, revised to date. With Maps Appen- 
by x as Memorandum Pages. 16mo. roan, flexible, 


i question the best compact Guide-Book, 
covering the whole ground of ordinary vacation trav- 
el in Europe. 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 
By W. D. Howetts. $2.00. 

Of all the charming stories that Howells bas written, 
this is certainly the most charming.— The Churchman 
(New York). 

The work abounds in the most exquisite touches. 
It is full of grace, wit, delicacy, refinement, and felic- 
ities of expression.— Boston Gazette. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


EDWARD P. WHITE, 


French and American 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, near 
23 Tremont Row. 4wid 
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No. (6, Pillar Extension Table. 


Best quality No, 1 Black Walnut Extension Tables, castered ready for use. 
00 





: feet long, drop leaf, ..... steesereersereees $6. 
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Black Walnut Pillar Extension Tables, like above engraving, 8 feet long, $17.00; 10 feet, $19.50; 12 feet, 


$22.00. No. 14 Pillar Table, Panelled, 8 feet, $22.00: 10 feet, $25.00; 12 feet, $ 


28.00; 14 feet, $31.00. No. 18 


Pillar Table, 8 feet, $30.00; 10 feet, $33.00; 12 feet, $36.00; 14 feet, $39.00. No. 20 Pil ble, heavily carved 
lion’s head, claw feet, 10 feet, $60.00; 12 feet, $65.00; 14 feet, $70.00, 16 feet, $75.00. No. 22 Eastlake Pillar 


Table, 10 feet, $33.00; 12 feet, $36.00; 14 feet, $39.00. 


Our Extension Tables all have solid Black Walnut leaves and most improved slides. 


A page from PAINE’S New Illustrated Furniture Price List 
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